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"Little House’ Books of Laura Ingalls Wilder 


EVELYN WENZEL* 


Throughout the history of American 
children’s literature there have been 
writers who, in their times, have under- 
stood children—their interests, their cap- 
abilities in understanding the meaning of 
life at their level of maturity. Out of this 
understanding of the “life space” of the 
child, they have created stories that stand 
head ‘and shoulders above those of other 
writers of their times. They have led the 
procession of those writers from whose 
contributions an increasingly worthy chil- 
dren’s literature has been developed. Laura 
Ingalls Wilder is such a writer. Her eight 
Little House books for children not only 
are artistic in their literary form, authentic 
as historical fiction, but are richly satis- 


fying in their ability to meet the needs of 
children. 


There are many people who know a 
great deal about books and many others 
who are thoroughly familiar with children. 
It is only in the last few years, however, 
that attempts have been made to bring 
books and children together. Perhaps the 


*Assistant professor of Elementary Education 
at Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 
The forthcoming publication of Mrs. Wilder's 
Little House books in a new edition lends 
special interest to this interesting analysis of 
these stories from the point of view of child 
development. Articles on other leading writers 
of fiction for young people will appear in 
succeeding issues. 


one person who has seen most clearly the 
relationship between child development 
and the writing and use of books for chil- 
dren, is May Hill Arbuthnot. In the In- 
troduction to Chapter I of her Children 
and Books she states beautifully and con- 
cisely her own point of view on the place 
of books in the lives of children: 


Books are no substitute for living, but 
they can add immeasurably to its richness. 
When life is absorbing, books can enhance 
our sense of its significance. When life is 
difficult, they can give us momentary re- 
lease from trouble or a new insight into 
our problems, or provide the rest and re- 
freshment we need. This is just 
as true for children as for adults. 


Children’s needs are at first intensely 
and narrowly personal, but as they mature 
these needs broaden and become more gen- 
erously socialized in proportion to the 
socialization of the child.’ 


To satisfy these needs is a difficult task 
for any human being. Reading 
is one rich source of insight. And reading 
the right books can actually strengthen a 
child for the difficult tasks involved in 
growing up.” 

Need for Security 
Growing up is the most serious busi- 
ness of childhood. For some children 
growing up tends to be a smooth, natural 
process; for others it is beset with prob- 


‘May Hill Arbuthnot, Children and Books, 
pp. 2-3. 
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lems, interruptions, and delays. Whether 
or not it is calm or tempestuous depends 
upon many factors, but fundamental to all 
is the need for security. 


Material Security. We may look at 
this need for security from a three-leveled 
point of view. Most basic is that for mater- 
ial comfort, for economic security. In the 
Ingalls family there was a minimum of 
security on this level, at least by present- 
day standards. Money was extremely 
scarce, very little needed, in fact, in the 
earlier books. There was the comfortable 
feeling that Pa could provide anything 
that was needed. To the children when 
they were small Pa was a heroic figure as 
he went out after food for his family: 

Laura stood at the window and watched 
Pa, big and swift and strong, walking 
away over the snow. His gun was on his 
shoulder, his hatchet and powder horn 
hung at his side, and his tall boots made 
great tracks in the soft snow. 
Once Pa came home empty-handed. “Pa 
had never before gone out to get a deer 
and come home without one. Laura and 
Mary did not know what to think.” 


The comforts consisted 
merely of the few treasured possessions 
that moved with the family from place to 
place, but which meant far more to their 
security than any monetary valuation that 
could be placed on them. Ma fixed up the 


new house that Pa had built on Plum 
Creek: 


material 


Ma spread the between-meals red- 
checked cloth on the table, and on it she 
set the shining-clean lamp. She laid there 
the paper-covered Bible, the big green 
Wonders of the Animal World and the 
novel named Millbank. 


‘Little House in the Big Woods, p. 88. 
‘Little House in the Big Woods, p. 169. 


The last thing, Pa hung the bracket on 
the wall by the front window, and Ma 
stood the little china shepherdess on it. 

That was the wood-brown bracket that 
Pa had carved with stars and vines and 
flowers, for Ma’s Christmas long ago. 
That was the same smiling little shepherd- 
ess, with golden hair and blue eyes and 
pink cheeks, her little china bodice laced 
with china-gold ribbons and her little 
china apron and her little china shoes. She 
had travelled from the Big Woods all the 
way to Indian Territory, and all the way 
to Plum Creek in Minnesota, and there she 
stood smiling. She was not broken. She 
was not nicked nor even scratched. She was 
the same little sheperdess, smiling the same 
smile. 

Emotional Security. On such simple 
possessions and on Pa’s and Ma’s resource- 
fulness the material security of the family 
hinged. But above this level, is a higher, 
more satisfying emotional security which 
functions independently of material posses- 
sions. It grows out of the fulfillment of 
the needs to belong, to love, and to be 
loved. This kind of security the Ingalls 
family had in abundance, for it grew out 
of the close family ties of love and mutual 
respect for each member's contr.bution to 
family living. It was the kind of security 
that endured in spite of hardships and 
privations. Hardly a page, especially in the 
earlier books, is without evidence of some- 
thing that contributed to this kind of se- 
curity. After one of Pa’s “scarey” stories 
“Laura and Mary shivered and snuggled 
closer to him. They were safe and snug on 
his knees with his strong arms around 
them.”” Once Laura was naughty and after 
Pa spanked her “he took her on his knee 
and hugged her close. . . . and 
everything was all right again.’ Crossing 
‘On the Banks of Plum Creek, p.p. 87-88. 
"Little House in the Big Woods, p. 31. 

"Tbid., p. 134. 
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the ice-covered Lake Pepin in the wagon 
was not to Laura’s liking. “But Pa was on 
the wagon seat and Jack was under the 
wagon; she knew that nothing could hurt 
her while Pa and Jack were there.”” When 
Pa made the four day trip into town Laura 
and Mary stayed in the house with Ma be- 
cause “Out-doors was too large and empty 
to play in when Pa was away.” Then Pa 
came home. “Everything was all right. The 
house was cozy with firelight, there was 
the warm brown smell of coffee, Ma was 
smiling, and Pa was there.’””’” Several years 
later on Plum Creek after Pa had been 
away for a long time working, he appeared 
suddenly one morning before Mary and 
Laura were up: 

They tumbled down the ladder and 
hugged Pa, and washed their hands and 
faces and hugged Pa, and smoothed their 
hair and hugged him. Jack wagged in 
circles and Carrie pounded the table with 
her spoon and sang, “Pa’s come home! Pa’s 
come home!”'! 

Years later after Laura herself had been 
away from home for three months teach- 
ing school, she came back and took her 
place again in the life of the town. 

But best of all were the mornings and 


evenings at home. Laura realized that she 
had never appreciated them until now. 


Nothing anywhere could be better than 
being at home with the home folks, she 
was sure.'* 

Spiritual Security. On a third and high- 
est level is the need for spiritual security 
which the best children’s books must meet. 
This they can do without moralizing or 


‘Little House on the Prairie, p. 5. 
"Ibid., p. 125. 

"I bid., p. 132. 

"On the Banks of Plum Creek, p. 168. 
“These Happy Golden Years, p. 105. 


mention of organized religion. Such needs 
are met best in a book whose author is 
himself secure in his beliefs in a funda- 
mental morality, religious or otherwise, in 
its basis. It is transmitted to the reader as 
an assumption, independent of the author's 
will or intention. It is something which 
the reader “catches” or absorbs uncon- 
sc ously. He is instructed, inspired, en- 
nobled in spite of himself. 


In such a way is the need for spiritual 
security met in the Little House books. As 
Arbuthnot says of them: 

Such books as these cannot fail to give 
children an unshakable conviction that 
righteous people will eventually master 
hardships and evils of all kinds, provided 
their righteousness is supported by in- 
telligent and unceasing effort.'® 

The books have a good solid base of 
morality because their author has put into 
them her own values developed over a 
life-time of rich and fruitful living. 


Need for Achievement 
Closely allied with the need for se- 
curity is the child’s need for doing some- 
thing, for achieving that which will give 


him respect and status in his group. 


Physical Achievement. Arbuthnot 
points out that the young child responds 
first to deeds of a physical nature—to 
action—and identifies readily with 
“heroes” who get things done and are re- 
warded. There is plenty of achievement on 
this level in the Little House books. Pa 
was the first hero, who could turn his skill 
to any task demanded of him, from build- 
ing a cabin and all of its furnishings to 
outspelling the town. Almanzo assumed 
heroic stature when he saved the town 
‘SArbuthnot, op. cit., p. 3. 
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from starvation by going out on the prairie 
between blizzards. Ma could sew and cook 
and “manage” whenever the need arose. 
Even the children accomplished things on 
this level: Laura and Mary alone carried 
in the whole wood-pile before the blizzard 
when Ma and Pa took Mary to college. 
Achievement on the physical level has 
come in for more than its share of admira- 
tion in the American culture. Americans 
traditionally “get things done.” 


Intellectual, Spiritual, and Moral 
Achievements. With maturity, comes ap- 
preciation of achievements less tangible, 
often in the face of handicaps. There are 
many of such achievements in the Little 
House books. Laura had to teach school in 
spite of her extreme dislike for it. She did 
it, moreover, without whimpering or com- 
plaining. Mary lived a useful and con- 
tented life in spite of her blindness. Ma 
had to overcome her fear of Indians, her 
distrust of the wilderness, and her dislike 
of “crude” living. And Pa had to settle 
down finally and adjust to living close to 
people. The whole family had to face de- 
feat when the grasshoppers destroyed the 
wheat crop and had to work out a solution, 
to their problem in a way that involved 
sacrifice for all. 


Growing Up. There is another kind 
of achievement, related to these, yet sig- 
nificant enough to be discussed separately. 
That is the most important achievement of 
childhood—growing up and, in the pro- 
cess, acquiring knowledge and understand- 
ing and insight into problems. Perhaps 
there is no more important function for 
children’s literature than to help young 
people understand and work out solutions 
to the many problems involved in growing 


up. For growing up involves a continual 
process of defining, accepting, and re- 
defining roles; of achieving status on in- 
creasingly higher levels of maturity. 


The Little House chronicle is chiefly 
the story of Laura’s growing up, and in 
facing with her the many problems in- 
volved, the young reader cannot help 
but gain insight into his own problems. 


Fears and Misunderstandings. Child- 
hood for Mary and Laura had its share of 
fears, misunderstandings, and misinterpre- 
tations of adult language so characteristic 
of all childhood. They did not know where 
the wagon track in front of the house came 
from or where it went. Laura was afraid of 
wolves because she knew that they would 
eat little girls, but Pa helped when he held 
her in his arms up to the window to watch 
a pack just outside. At Grandpa's 


Laura looked at him (Uncle George) 
all the time she was eating her hasty 
pudding, because she had heard Pa say 
to Ma that he was wild. —— 


Laura had never seen a wild man be- 
fore. She did not know whether she was 
afraid of Uncle George or not.'* 

Pa came in one day out of the snow and 
said it was “sugar” snow, so Laura put out 
her tongue and tasted a bit on his coat 
sleeve. 


For the first time in her life Laura 
came out of the big woods and saw the 
lake: 

It was as blue as the sky and it went to 
the edge of the world. There 
was sO much empty space around her that 
she felt small and frightened, and glad Ma 
and Pa were there."* 

On the Kansas prairie Pa said there would 
have been serious trouble if they had 
“Little House in the Big Woods, p. 99. 

‘I bid., p. 119 
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turned Jack loose on the Indians who had 
come to the house. He asked, 


“Do you understand?” 
“Yes, Pa,” they said. But they did not 
understand.*® 


Laura and Mary faced a universal problem 
of childhood one night: 


For a long, long time they sat up. Mary 
yawned, then Laura yawned, then they both 
yawned. But they kept their eyes wide 
open. Laura's eyes saw things grow very 
large and then very small, and sometimes 
she saw two Marys and sometimes she 
couldn’t see at all, but she was going to sit 
up till Pa came.*’ 


Sister Troubles. Close to the experi- 
ences of all but “only children,” are the 
problems that confronted Mary and Laura 
as sisters. “Mary’s hair was beautifully 
golden, but Laura’s was only a dirt colored 
brown.”** After Laura had been spanked 
and had to stay indoors the only thing she 
could find to be glad about was that Mary 
had to gather all the chips. Parents, as 
well as children, have problems, but Ma 
was equal to an occasion, for she “admired 
equally the flowers that Laura gave her 
and the flowers that Mary gave her. 

”*’ Mary was always good. She 
never talked with her mouth full. Once she 
suggested putting their precious Indian 
beads together and making a necklace for 
Carrie. Laura “wished with all her might 
that Mary wouldn’t be such a good little 
gitl. But she couldn’t let Mary be better 
than she was.””” So they made the necklace 
and gave it to Carrie. “Perhaps Mary felt 
sweet and good inside, but Laura didn’t. 
When she looked at Mary she wanted to 
slap her.”*” Mary was more conscientious 


‘SLittle House on the Prairie, p. 86. 
‘Ibid, p. 131 

‘SLittle House in the Big Woods, p. 117. 
‘*Little House on the Prairie, p. 27. 
“Ibid. pp. 106-7. 
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about Ma’s rules, for when they were walk- 
ing on the prairie “Mary kept her sun- 
bonnet on. But Laura let hers dangle down 
the back.”** Mary was afraid when they 
had to ford the creek in the wagon, but 
Laura liked the splashing. 


Problems in an Expanding World. 
Having emerged from the small world of 
childhood, Mary and Laura had new ex- 
periences and faced new problems. Once 
moved into their new house on Plum 
Creek, Laura set out to explore the little 
path that she liked to think “went on for- 
ever,” but this time “She knew it really 
must go to Mr. Nelson’s house.”** Their 
most exciting experiences at this time cen- 
tered in the small town two and a half 
miles away. For the first time they had to 
leave Jack behind and walk into a strange 
town to start to school. Pa told them, 
“they would know they were in town 
when they came to a house.””* — and the 
school when they heard the “hollering.” 
Inside the school Laura surveyed the 
strangness of the place: 


On the wall behind Teacher's desk 
there was a smooth space of boards painted 
black. Under it was a little trough. Some 
kind of short, white sticks lay in the 
trough, and a block of wood with a woolly 
bit of sheepskin pulled tightly around it 
and nailed down. Laura wondered what 
those things were.** 


One day they were invited to a party. 
They “had never been to a party and did 
not quite know what it would be like.”” 
When they went into the house Laura was 
overwhelmed by the fine room, for “The 
whole floor was covered with some kind of 
“"Tbid., p. 103. 

*°On the Banks of Plum Creek, pp. 91-92. 
“Ibid., p. 100. 

**Ibid., pp. 106-7. 

**Ibid., p. 114. 
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heavy cloth that felt rough under Laura’s 
bare feet.”* For refreshments she drank 
for the first time a drink called lemonade. 


One Saturday night Pa made Ma very 
happy by announcing that the new church 
was ready and that the whole family would 
go on Sunday. “Laura and Mary had never 
seen a church. But they knew from Ma’s 
voice that going to church must be better 
than a party.” They soon found that 
“Church was exactly like a schoolhouse, 
except that it had a strange, large, hollow 
feeling.”"” When Christmas came they 
went to church where “Standing in front 
of the crowded benches was a tree. Laura 
decided it must be a tree. She could see its 
trunk and branches. But she had never be- 
fore seen such a tree.” © Children read of 
such problems with sympathetic amuse- 
ment, but at the same time their egos get 
a tremendous boost because they “know” 
all about such things. 


Adolescent Problems. Then came 
adolescence and new problems. Near the 
railroad camp on Silver Lake Laura 
begged until Pa agreed to take her to 
watch the railroad being built. Before they 
went . 

Ma talked seriously to Laura. She said 
she wanted her girls to know how to be- 
have, to speak nicely in low voices and 
have gentle manners and always be ladies. 

She wanted Laura to stay away 

from the camp and not get acquainted 

with any of the rough men there.*® 

This parental speech is a masterpiece of 
evasion of the real issue. Ma no doubt 
knew exactly what she was talking about, 
Ibid. p. 114 

°°Ibid., p. 127. 

*"Ibid., p. 130. 

*“Ibid., p. 178. 

*°By the Shores of Silver Lake, p. 89. 


but no hint of it went through to Laura. 
These were days when “The wings and 
the golden weather and the tang of frost 
made Laura want to go somewhere. She 
did not know where. She wanted only to 
go.” 

Pa, too, realized that his girls were 
growing up, but his line of action was 
characteristically different from Ma's. 
Settled in the surveyor’s house for the 
winter, Pa played his fiddle while Laura 
and Carrie danced. Pa said “we must have 
more of it this winter. You’re growing up 
now and you must know how to dance.” 
During this time Laura was often restless 
inside, until Ma said, “I declare I don’t 
know what gets into you, Laura.” But Pa 
sent her out to slide on the ice and to 
“follow the moonpath.” 

After the family was established on 
Pa’s homestead near the town of De Smet, 
Ma said that Laura and Carrie had to start 
to school again. 


Laura did not say anything. No one 
knew how she dreaded meeting strangers. 
No one knew at the fluttering in her 
breast and the gone feeling in her stomach 
when she had to meet them. She didn’t like 
the town; she didn’t want to go to school." 


Once started, however, Laura’s fear left 
her and she enjoyed school and town life 
more and more. She found it difficult to 
conform to the demands made upon girls. 
She would far rather have played in the 
snow with the boys than be a “young 
lady." Then came the time when she had 
to don corsets and take her first job in 
town sewing shirts, for “she was too old 
now to play any more.” 

“°Tbid., p. 117. 

'Ibid., p. 143. 

**Tbid., p. 146. 

“Long Winter, pp. 66-7. 

‘Little Town on the Prairie, p. 45. 
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One day she had her first ride with 
Almanzo behind his beautiful horses. The 
detailed account of this ride and of her un- 
certainty as to just how to behave can be 
savored to the full only by a teen-ager not 
too far from her “first date.” Likewise, only 
she can share Laura’s agony upon being 
invited to her first party, and her feeling 
of wanting to go and at the same time not 
wanting to go. The story of the party is 
very funny, except to the sympathetic teen- 
aged reader who is close to the experience 
of her own first party. 


A subtle change became discernible at 
about this tme. Laura was putting on her 
hoops. when Carrie commented that she 
was glad she did not have to wear them. 

“They are rather a nuisance,” Laura 
admitted, “But they are stylish and when 
you're my age you'll want to be in style.”** 

Courtship. May Hill Arbuthnot regrets 
that children’s literature stops just short 
of dealing with romantic love. She points 
out that teen-agers must move on into 
adult fiction in order to satisfy growing 
curiosities about love and marriage; that 
only superior readers are able to do this, 
and that the rest are forced to rely upon 
comic books, soap opera, and moving pic- 
tures. 


These will be the molders of their at- 
titudes toward adult love; these wiil supply 
them with information, patterns, and 
standards of love and lovemaking. The 
patterns may be far from idealistic or even 
normal, but they have tremendous emo- 
tional appeal, and the child accepts them 
as valid.** 


In These Happy Golden Years is the 
story of Laura’s and Almanzo’s courtship 
and marriage. Here is one of the few 


“[bid., p. 257. 
“SArbuthnot, Op. cit., pp. 5-6. 
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places in all children’s literature where this 
subject is treated. The story is a tender, 
wholesome one, beautifully recounted. 
The story of their engagement demon- 
strates the restraint and simplicity with 
which this subject is treated. Almanzo and 
Laura were returning from their evening's 
ride: 

“I was wondering . . .” Almanzo 
paused. Then he picked up Laura’s hand 
that shone white in the starlight, and his 
sunbrowned hand closed gently over it. 
He had never done that before. 


“I was wondering if you would like an 
engagement ring.” 

“That would depend on who offered it 
to me,” Laura told him. 

“If I should?” Almanzo asked. 


“Then it would depend on the ring,” 
Laura answered, and drew her hand away.*’ 


The following week they were driving 
home in the evening. 

Then driving with one hand, with the 
other Almanzo lifted Laura’s, and she felt 
something cool slip over her first finger 
while he reminded her, “You said it de- 


pended on the ring. How do you like this 
one?” 


“It is a beautiful ring,” Laura said. “I 


think I would like to have it.”** 


When they stopped in front of the house 

they heard Pa playing his fiddle and sing- 
ing. When his song ended 

Laura held up her face in the faint 

moonlight. “You may kiss me goodnight,” 

she said, and after their first kiss she went 


into the house while Almanzo drove 
away.”*® 


Marriage. The story of their prepara- 
tions, the wedding, and moving into their 


These Happy Golden Years, p. 219. 
‘ST bid., p. 220. 


pear somewhat ludicrous to teen-agers today 
does not necessarily detract from its authen- 


ticity. 
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own home is told with the same simplicity 
and restraint. It might be argued that a 
courtship and marriage such as this came 
out of a period so different from the 
modern setting, that Laura Ingalls 
Wilder’s story is of historical interest only 
and would, therefore, have little effect on 
modern couples’ attitudes toward mar- 
riage. The actual details, of course, are 
characteristic of a time and place hard to 
parallel today. But it is the underlying at- 
titude toward marriage and establishing a 
home that is significant and which is as 
“undated” as Pa’s humor and Laura’s con- 
fusion about a “wild” man. The serious- 
ness, the dignity, and the basic ingredients 
of “love” that characterize this story are 
worthy of consideration by young people 
today in contrast to the over-emotional, 
romantic conceptions so common in in- 
ferior literature, radio, and movies. 


Maturing Insight. No discussion of 
Laura’s growing up could be complete 
without reference to the insights into the 
problems and mysteries of living that 
she acquired with increasing maturity. 
This is one of the most significant accom- 


plishments of the maturing personality. | 


Without the development of such insights 
growing up is a two-dimentional process. 
It is the third dimension that gives depth 
to personality. Growing up is more than 
simple addition of height, weight, know]- 
edge, and experience. It involves integra- 
tion and continual modification of be- 
havior in the light of new experiences. 
Laura Ingalls Wilder has done a superb 
job in showing the development of such 
insights in her own life. 


The first glimpse of Laura’s ability to 
abstract meaning from a concrete experi- 
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ence came just after the family had moved 
to Plum Creek. She wanted so badly to go 
wading in the creek that she slipped out 
without asking, for the creek was very 
high with spring floods. She went out on 
the footbridge and before she could resist 
it, she succumbed to the temptation of 
getting her “whole skin” in the “roaring 
joyous creek.” Then she found that “the 
creek was not playing. It was strong and 
terrible. It seized her whole body and 
pulled it under the plank.”*” After several 
moments of desperate struggle she man- 
aged to pull herself back up on the plank 
and to go home. She had plenty to think 
about and this is how it came out: 
The creek would go down. It would 
be a gentle, pleasant place to play in again. 
But nobody could make it do that. No- 
body could make it do anything. Laura 
knew now that there were things stronger 
than anybody. But the creek had not got 


her. It had not make her scream and it 
could not make her cry.*' 


Later in the same book comes the be- 
ginning of insight into what it means to 
grow up. Laura and Mary became panicky 
when a blizzard threatened while Ma and 
Pa were away. They carried into the house 
the whole woodpile, snow and all, in spite 
of Pa’s warning to stay in the house. When 
Pa and Ma returned they laughed, and 
Mary and Laura “knew they were for- 
given for disobeying because they had 
been wise enough to bring in wood though 
perhaps not quite so much wood.”** Then 
came the realization: 

Sometime they would be old enough 
not to make any mistakes, and then they 
could always decide what to do. They 


would not have to obey Pa and Ma any 
more.** 


‘On the Banks of Plum Creek, p. 74. 
"Tbid., p. 75. 
“[bid., p. 205. 
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BOOKS OF LAURA 


One of the most touching scenes in the 
whole story is the account of the death of 
Jack, the faithful old bull dog who had 
come with the family all the way from 
the Big Woods. After they had buried him 


Laura knew then that she was not a 
little girl any more. Now she was alone; 
she must take care of herself. When you 
must do that, then you do it and you are 
grown up.** 


There had never been a Christmas that 
the family had not celebrated all together, 
until the one just after Mary went off to 
college. Laura thought then 


‘ how swiftly everything was 
changing. It would be six more years be- 
fore Mary came home, and nothing could 
ever be again the same as it had been.** 
Mary voiced somewhat the same idea 

when she and Laura were discussing 

Laura’s plans to marry Almanzo: “Oh 

well, I guess it has to be that way. I went 

away to college, and now you're going 
away. That’s growing up, I suppose.”** 


When Laura finished her last term of 
school, she thought, as she went down the 
stairs for the last time: “The last time al- 
ways seems sad, but it isn’t really. The end 


of one thing is only the beginning of an- 
other.”** 


The Need for Change 
It is customary to speak disparagingly 
of the body of literature that has acquired 
the label of “escape.” Likewise the people 
who indulge in this type of literature are 
likely to do so apologetically, if not 
guiltily. May Hill Arbuthnot had sound 
psychological reasons, therefore, for her 
wording of this particular need. There is 
“By the Shores of Silver Lake, p. 13. 
“Little Town on the Prairie, p. 221. 


“These Happy Golden Years, p. 254. 
““Ibid., p. 244. 
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a respectable sound to the “need for 
change,” for doing or experiencing vicari- 
ously something different. Most people 
recognize the common sense of alternating 
periods of rest with periods of activity, of 
releasing physical, mental, and emotional 
tensions by changing activities and en- 
vironment. The need for escape is a gen- 
uine one and to do it through books is 
legitimate, according to Arbuthnot if, in 
satisfying it, the individual does not run 
away from responsibility and if he does 
not choose books that give false ideas of 
life. 

Children especially need such outlets, 
because they not only are subjected to 
many tension producing situations, but 
they are also unaware of the presence of 
tension or of their need to release it. Books, 
under wise and subtle adult guidance, can 
help children relax. 


Escape through Projection. The Little 
House books could never be labeled escape 
literature in terms of the traditional mean- 
ing of the term. They are, however, good 
literature with which to escape, to take 
off into the past into a uniquely different 
environment, and to find people with 
whom it is easy to identify. They do not 
offer high, thrilling adventure or hilarious 
humor, nor do the characters achieve the 
impossible against insuperable odds. They 
do, however, take the city-bred, apartment- 
bound child into a free, clean, silent world 
as different from his own as the deep 
forests and shining castles of the fairy 
tales. The child familiar with country life 
will find in his environment new delights 
yet undiscovered, or a re-enforcement and 
deepening of those he already has experi- 
enced. The convenience-coddled, gadget- 
bound child of today finds delighted relief 
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in the simplicity and self-sufficiency of 
living with the Ingalls family. Ma’s thick 
bean porridge and fried salt pork make his 
own vitamin-loaded, calorie-counted diet 
look dull and insipid. 


In such ways the Little House books 
may succeed in fulfilling the reader’s 
need for change from the pace and routine 
of his world. There is, moreover, no danger 
of their instilling false values or or giving 
him an erroneous or exaggerated impres- 
sion of people or of living. 


The Need for Aesthetic Satisfaction 
The need for beauty, for art as a source 
of personal satisfaction, is not too general- 
ly recognized by teachers or parents. “Art 
for art’s sake” has not been highly valued 
in the American culture. Good taste tends 
to be considered a quality “born into” a 
person. The possibilities of “growing” a 
child’s taste and appreciation of beauty 
have only begun to be sounded out. There 
is ample material in children’s literature 
at the present time to give teachers and 
parents opportunities to begin early to 
“grow” the child in the right direction. 


Rhythmic Pattern. The Little House 
books meet this need admirably in a not- 
too-obvious manner. There is real, soul- 
satisfying beauty in the Ingalls family re- 
lationships, in their pattern of living as a 
family. There is a consistency, a one-ness, 
a uniqueness that is truly artistic. Likewise 
the pattern of the story itself through the 
eight books has a simplicity and natural- 
ness that is very satisfying. The rhythm of 
the arrival and passing of the seasons is 
pleasing. 


Quality of Writing. It is the quality of 
the writing itself, however, that constitutes 
the chief aesthetic appeal of the books. 
The simple, direct style is adapted in both 
form and content to the age levels of the 
children who will read them, and the 
abundant descriptive passages, both sen- 
sory and picturesque, are aesthetically sat- 
isfying. The child who reads these books 
or who has the earlier ones read to him 
cannot fail to get the “feel” of good 
writing. This is the first step in the devel- 
opment of good taste. 


Summary. Rosenblatt believes that lit- 
erature can function in an exploratory as 
well as in a recreatory capacity and that it 
can thus meet a unique need in the edu- 
cative process.*’ If children’s literature is 
to fulfill a similar function it must be ex- 
amined not only for its literary quality, but 
also for its function in meeting the needs 
of children to better understand them- 
selves and the world they live in. 


The analysis of the Little House books 
from such an exploratory point of view re- 
veals that they very adequately meet the 
needs of children for security, for achieve- 
ment, for change, and for aesthetic satis- 
faction. Many of the values related to 
these needs have come out of the author’s 
own values and assumptions about life, 
and are assumed, in turn, by the child 
reader. Not only are these books, in a lit- 
erary sense, worthy contributions to chil- 
dren’s literature, but beyond this, they can 
become truly educative. 


*"Louise Rosenblatt, Literature as Exploration, 
Chapter I, pp. 3-31. 
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Reading to Meet Emotional Needs 


PAUL WITTY’ 


Various goals of reading instruction 
have been emphasized from time to time 
in our schools. Religious goals were re- 
flected by the content of early American 
textbooks; at a later period materials were 
designed to foster nationalism. Still later 
literary appreciation appeared as the pri- 
mary objective of instruction in reading. 

Reading to help pupils satisfy per- 
sonal and social needs is an objective fre- 
quently stressed today by psychologists and 
by teachers. This objective is sometimes 
vigorously assailed by proponents for other 
values in reading. Illustrative of such ob- 
jections is the following. 

If one teaches in terms of this theory, 
the answer to the question of how reading 
activities can be guided to insure desirable 
personal and social effects is simple. First, 
the teacher studies his own students to dis- 
cover their wants and needs, or he makes 
use of statistical findings on the immediate 
personal and social problems of students 
at a given age level. Second, he studies lit- 
erature to discover the greatest possible 
variety of subjects and situations, so that 
he will have a story on tap for any needs 
that may arise. Like an expert in the 
Dewey decimal system of classification, he 
wades through the corpus of works in 
print, indexing by subject matter. But 
since such a task is too great for anyone 
to accomplish with thoroughness, he will 
more likely take advantage of an “index 
of human-relations situations.” 

What, precisely, are the personal and 
social effects of great literature? So far, I 
have been concerned with one dominant 
personal effect; an ever increasing individ- 
ual growth in power and sensitivity and 
discernment as a result of increasing ability 
to appreciate a work of art per se. It seems 
unlikely that anyone will deny that the 
development of aesthetic appreciation is a 
part of the development of one’s person- 
We ccs, 
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I advocate, then, three steps in the 
process of using reading as a guide to- 
ward desirable personal and social effects: 
first, a selection of the “best”; second, 
motivation toward understanding and en- 
enjoyment of the great work through at- 
tention to the particular associations and 
backgrounds of the readers; finally, critical 
reading of the work as an artistic product 
to attain most efficiently the ends we de- 
sire.* 


In the above criticism, one finds a 
failure to recognize fully the fact that 
many books on different levels of dif- 
ficulty and “merit” must be employed to 
satisfy the diverse needs of pupils today. 
Harold Anderson comments on this prob- 
lem as follows: 


Some educators would cater to the in- 
terests of the pupils, and others would 
assert that students should read certain 
books which contain the great thinking of 
all ages irrespective of present interests. 
From the point of view of the latter, the 
question is not whether the student is in- 
terested in those particular books. He 
ought to read them. Unless he reads them, 
he is uneducated.” 


There are, as indicated by the com- 


‘Professor of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

“John J. DeBoer, “Literature and Human Be- 
havior,” The English Journal, XXXVIII 
(March, 1949), 130-8. 

S. Stewart Gordon, “How Reading Activities 
Can Be Guided to Insure Desirable Personal 
and Social Effects in the Grades Eleven to Four- 
teen,” Keeping Reading Programs Abreast of 
the Times, Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs, Number 72, pp. 193-4. Compiled and 
edited by William S. Gray. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, October, 1950. 

‘S. Stewart Gordon, op. Cit., p. 196. 


"Harold Anderson, “Reading Interests and 
Tastes.” Reading in General Education. Wash- 
ington, D. C.; The American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1940. 
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mittee which prepared the Forty-Seventh 
Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, a number of signifi- 
cant purposes which should determine the 
selection of books. For high school pupils, 
reading experience should help the pupil: 
(a) appreciate and understand various 
kinds of materials in diverse subject areas, 
(b) gain a better understanding of him- 
self and his personal environment, (c) 
achieve a more adequate understanding of 
his social environment, and (d) acquire 
deeper satisfactions, enjoyment, and 
escape.” 

Writers in the field of psychology and 
literature are stressing the significance of 
reading in helping students achieve mental 
health. That such a goal is worth seeking, 
few would deny—particularly in the pres- 
ent era of insecurity and anxiety. For 
studies reveal a large and increasing a- 
mount of instability among pupils today. 
For example, Earl S. Johnson reported 
that: 


one in every five elementary school chil- 

dren presented evidence of poor mental 

health of some degree of seriousness and 

that large numbers were maladjusted to a 

degree so serious to be in grave need of 

specialized guidance.’ 

Many teachers believe that books may 
be used to allay insecurity and to foster 
mental health. Such a use of books is not 
considered the prerogative of the English 
teacher but the responsibility of all persons 
who seek to offer guidance to young 
°The Forty-Seventh Year Book of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part Il, 
Reading in the High School and College, edited 


by Nelson B. Henry. Chicago; The University 
of Chicago Press, 1948. 


‘Quoted by Earl S. Johnson, “The Social Studies 
Teacher as Therapist,” Chicago Schools Journal, 
Vol. XXXII (May-June, 1951), 191. 


people.” 

Although a concern for the mental 
health of each pupil should be active in 
every phase of instruction, it seems that an 
especially valuable contribution can be 
made by the English teacher who pre- 
sumably has read widely and is able to 
suggest books of timely interest to pupils. 


Bibliotherapy 
A number of teachers have recently be- 
come interested in an old practice related 
in many ways to their efforts to use books 
to foster personal adjustment. As defined 
by David H. Russell and Caroline Shrodes, 
bibliotherapy is: 
a process of dynamic interaction between 
the personality of the reader and literature 
—interaction which may be utilized for 
personality assessment, adjustment, and 
growth. This definition suggests that bib- 
liotherapy is not a strange, esoteric activity 
but one that lies within the province of 
every teacher of literature working with 
every child in a group. It does not assume 
that the teacher must be a skilled therapist, 
nor the child a seriously maladjusted in- 
dividual needing clinical treatment. Rather, 
it conveys the idea that all teachers must 
be aware of the effects of reading upon 
children and must realize that, through 
literature, most children can be helped to 
solve the developmental problems of ad- 
justment which they face.° 


Most writers according to Russell and 
Shrodes, “agree that bibliotherapy pro- 
vides opportunity for catharsis and greater 
insight into one’s own motivation and the 


‘John J. DeBoer. “Literature and Human Be- 
havior,” The English Journal, XXXIX (Feb- 
ruary, 1950), 76-82. Quoted by Paul Witty in 
“Promoting Growth and Development Through 
Reading,” Elementary English, XXVIII (De- 
cember, 1950), 495. 


*David H. Russell and Caroline Shrodes, “Con- 
tributions of Research in Bibliotherapy to the 
Language-Arts Program, I. The School Review, 
LVIII (September, 1950), 35. 
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behavior of others. They agree that in bib- 
liotherapy some sort of integration of in- 
tellectual perception and emotional drive 
takes place.””"” 


Reading to Promote Growth 
and Development 

In recent years authors of books on 
the teaching of English have suggested 
ways by which classroom teachers may use 
books to offer pupils experience in reading 
closely associated with their needs. For ex- 
ample, Lenfow compiled comprehensive 
lists of books designed to aid pupils in un- 
derstanding themselves and their personal 
environment, in comprehending social 
problems and issues, and in finding 
“escape” or entertainment.’’ In 1940, the 
writer of this article described some results 


of the use of this approach in teaching 
English.” 


Classroom teachers are attempting to 
use books to help pupils face and solve 
personal problems. Elkins employed a 
sociometric scale to find children rejected 
by their peers, as well as to discover the 
acknowledged leaders.'’ She requested too, 
that the children write about their worries 
and their wishes. Concern was expressed 
by the pupils over other people's opinions 
of them, their personal appearance, the 
financial status of their parents, and the 


“Op. Cit. p. 339. 


‘TE. Lenrow. Reader's Guide to Prose Fiction. 
New York: Appleton-Century Crofts, Inc., 
1940. 


**Paul Witty, “Children’s Needs—The Basis for 
Language Programs,’ in Pwpils are People. 
Nelly Appy (chm) National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. New York: Appleton-Century 
Crofts, Inc., 1941. Chapter III, 37-58. 


'8PDeborah Elkins. “Students Face Their Prob- 
lems,” The English Journal, XXXVIII (No- 
vember, 1949), 498-503. 
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health of members of their families. 
Broken homes were also a source of 
anxiety. Elkins concluded that the concern 
of the children fell into two large areas— 
“family” and “peer” relationships. She se- 
lected books and short stories in these two 
areas for the pupils to read and discuss. 
Assuming that children from broken 
homes develop specific problems, which 
may be alleviated by reading, Isabel V. 
Eno assembled an extensive bibliography 
in which the titles are listed under head- 
ings such as: motherless homes, fatherless 
homes, parentless homes, and homes with 
step-parents. 


Thomas V. Moore, Director of the 
Child Center of the Catholic University 
of America, became interested in discover- 
ing practical methods of “supplanting un- 
wholesome ideals” and in cultivating de- 
sirable attitudes and greater stability in 
problem children. Directed reading was 
adopted as one part of this effort. A list of 
263 titles of children’s books was prepared 
by Clara Kircher, and indexed according 
to headings such as honesty, obedience, 
sportsmanship, and self-reliance. These 
books formed the basis of bibliotherapy at 
the Child Center. It was recognized that 
merely reading a book is not sufficient to 
change a child’s attitudes. For it is also 
necessary to offer guidance so that the 
child will apply the principles he discovers 
in reading to his own personal problems. 
It was concluded that when such condi- 
tions prevail, bibliotherapy is effective, and 
may be profitably employed in classroom 
'4Isabel V. Eno. (Waverly, lowa, High School), 
“Round Table, Books for Children from Broken 


Homes,” The English Journal, XX XVIII (Oc- 
tober, 1949), 457-58. 
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endeavor as well as in individual guid- 
ance.*” 
Developmental Tasks and Reading 

At Northwestern University, the writ- 
er and his associates believe that all chil- 
dren referred as problems to the Psycho- 
Educational Clinic may be best understood 
and helped by studying their behavior in 
relationship to basic human needs. This 
approach has proved effective in dealing 
with the various types of cases sent to the 
Clinic regardless of whether the referral 
is because of reading difficulty, personality 
maladjustment, or some other problem. 
After a child has been carefully studied, 
reading experiences are frequently recom- 
mended in accord with “derived needs” or 
“developmental needs” as differentiated 
from basic human needs. The “derived 
needs” resemble the “developmental 
tasks” set forth by Havighurst and others. 
According to Havighurst, a developmental 
task” arises at or about a certain period in 
the life of an individual, successful achieve- 
ment of which leads to his happiness and 
to success with later tasks, while failure 
leads to unhappiness in the individual, dis- 
approval by the society and difficulty with 
later tasks. . .””"° 


Following is the list of “developmental 
needs” which have been employed for 
guiding reading at the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Psycho-Educational Clinic: 


**Katherine G. Keneally, “Therapeutic Value of 
Books,” Youth, Communication and Libraries, 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1949. 


“Robert J. Havighurst, Developmental Tasks 
and Education. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1948, p. 6. See also Stephen M. 
Corey and Virgil E. Herrick, “The Develop- 
mental Tasks of Children and Young People,” 
Youth, Communication and Libraries. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1949, pp. 3-13. 
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. Developing competency in physical 
skills or recreational pursuits. 

2. Understanding oneself and developing 
an adequate satisfying ideal of self. 
3. Understanding one’s social environ- 
ment and adjusting oneself to one’s 

peers. 

4. Understanding one’s place in a family 
group and achieving independence of 
adults. 

. Achieving academic competency. 

. Developing skills in oral and written 
expression and in reading. 

. Understanding and making desirable 
adjustments determined by the role 
of sex. 

8. Achieving an understanding of voca- 
tions and of occupational demands. 

9. Understanding the basic premises of 
our society and recognizing one’s re- 
sponsibility for successful participa- 
tion in democratic life. 

10. Developing an appreciation of scien- 

tific discovery and of life in the mod- 

ern technological world. 


Nw 


It is clear that there is continuity in 
developmental tasks at different age levels. 
For this reason, the above single list has 
been employed in the Psycho-Educational 
Clinic in studying boys and girls. Study of 
children in terms of these developmental 
needs has proved particularly helpful in 
guiding the reading of elementary and 
secondary pupils referred to the Clinic. 


Some Information Essential in Directing 
Pupils to Appropriate Books 

To engage successfully in the guidance 
of a pupil’s reading, the teacher should 
have acquired certain knowledges and 
skills. First, she should be able to employ 
techniques of child study in order to secure 
the necessary understanding of each pupil 
and his needs. Facts concerning reading 
ability are essential to know since differ- 
ences between pupils in the same classes 
are very great. It is obvious, then, that be- 
tore initiating instruction, the teacher 
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should know the reading status of every 
pupil in her class. To offer effective guid- 
ance, the teacher requires not only facts 
about reading, but also information per- 
taining to the personal life and adjustment 
of each pupil. Some helpful procedures are 
now available for obtaining data of this 
type. Interest inventories (which include 
inquiries concerning play activities, hob- 
bies, vocational preferences, and other in- 
terests) may yield clues of value in under- 
standing pupils’ attitudes, problems, and 
adjustment. An interest inventory may be 
used advantageously to study groups as 
well as individuals. However, its greatest 
value will be realized when it is employed 
informally for individual diagnosis. The 
administration of an inventory frequently 
establishes a desirable pupil-teacher rela- 
t.onship; and it provides a somewhat re- 
liable basis for helping pupils select books 
and choose other types of individually ap- 
propriate reading material. Occasionally, 
such study simply shows that the teacher’s 
major problem is to develop more worth- 
while patterns of interest. At best, an in- 
terest inventory will reveal only the pres- 
ent status of pupils’ interests and experi- 
cnces. The data so obtained may be em- 
ployed in association with others to afford 
a sound basis for planning appropriate and 
profitable reading experiences for a class 
or for an individual. 


The teacher may use anecdotal meth- 
ods or other approaches to gain insight 
concerning pupils’ interests and problems. 
She may also encourage pupils to write 
about their problems. Through 


personal writing, the teacher's and pupil's 
insight to a problem may be increased. 
The teacher may become less concerned 
with split infinitives and more concerned 
with split personality; unity and coher- 


ence in the paragraph may become sub- 


ordinate to unity and coherence in the 
self,” 


Through these approaches, the teacher 
may acquire a somewhat valid basis for 
suggesting experiences in reading especial- 
ly valuable to foster personal adjustment. 
Books, of course, will not be “prescribed”, 
nor will reading be the sole method 
through which improved adjustment will 
be sought. Varied experience, discussion, 
and investigation will be significant as- 
pects of the process."” 

In order to engage successfully in such 
a program, the teacher will need to be 
acquainted with many books, as well as 
with reliable sources for other materials. 
Enthusiasm for certain classics or for ten 
or a hundred books, is frequently an asset 
to a teacher—if she understands that these 
books, like all others, are “good” if they 
serve the needs of boys and girls. Manifest- 
ly, a broad reading program geared to in- 
dividual needs recognizes a wide variety 
of reading purposes and utilizes many 
types of reading matter—fiction, biog- 
raphy, drama, essays, poetry, informative 
prose and so forth. Moreover, the approach 
presupposes the use of various kinds of 
printed matter, including books, magazines 
and newspapers. Some of these books will 
be known to the teacher. Others may be 
chosen from selected lists such as: Reading 
Ladders for Human Relations,’ Lenrow’s 
Guide to Prose Fiction,” Strang’s Gate- 
‘"Russell and Shrodes, op. cit., p. 418. 

'*Spencer Brown, They See For Themselves. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945. 
'*Hilda Taba and others, Reading Ladders for 
Human Relations. Washington, D. C.: The 
American Council on Education, 1947. 
*°Elbert Lenrow, Reader's Guide to Prose Fic- 
tion. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1940. 
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ways to Readable Books,’ Rue's Subject 
Index for Primary Grades,” Rue’s Subject 
Index to Books for Intermediate Grades,” 
Brooks’ “Integrating Books and Reading 
with Adolescent Tasks,’** and LaPlante’s 
and O’Donnell’s “Developmental Values 
through Library Books.” 


The elementary school teacher will 
find bibliographies such as the following 
especially helpful in quests for books to 
satisfy “developmental needs”: Kircher’s 
Character Formation through Books,” 
Brooks’ “Books that Contribute to Person- 
al Well-Being,” and her “Books that 
Contribute to an Understanding of Peo- 
ple.” Both elementary and secondary 
teachers will find the Combined Book 


**Ruth Strang and others, Gateways to Readable 
Books. New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 
1944. 


**Eloise Rue, Subject Index to Primary Grades. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1943. 
(First Supplement, 1946). 

*8Eloise Rue, Subject Index to Books for Inter- 
mediate Grades. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1950. (Second ed.) 

“*Alice R. Brooks, “Integrating Books and 
Reading with Adolescent Tasks,’ The Schoob 
Review, LVIII (April, 1950), 211-219. 

*°Efhe La Plante and Thelma O'Donnell, “De- 
velopmental Values through Library Books,” 
Chicago School Journal, XX1 (Supplement 
March-April, 1950). 

**Clara J. Kircher, Character Formation through 
Books. A Bibliography. 2d. ed. Washington, 
D. C.: Catholic University of America Press, 
1945. 

**Alice R. Brooks, “Books that Contribute to 
Personal Well-Being,” Promoting Personal and 
Social Development through Reading. Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs, Number 64, 
compiled and edited by William S. Gray. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1947, 
pp. 52-53. 

*SCombined Book Exhibit. Edited by Thomas J. 
McLaughlin 950 University Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


List,” distributed in 1951 by the National 
Council. of Teachers of English, a rich 
source for the discovery of books to satis- 
fy needs and interests. 


To aid pupils in solving personal prob- 
lems individual guidance is required. Let 
us now review the case of Bill whose re- 
habilitation is traceable in part to the judi- 
cious use of books to satisfy “develop- 
mental needs.” 


Ten-year-old Bill was brought to the 
Psycho-Educational Clinic by his mother. 
With Bill was his younger sister, Sue, 
who, in the mother’s words “was the apple 
of her father’s eye.” Sue was self-centered, 
uncontrolled and impulsive. Mrs. X— 
stated that Sue gave her little trouble. 

But Bill, she said, was always in dif- 
ficulties. The scores against Bill were re- 
counted in detail. In concluding, Mrs. X— 
remarked: “I couldn't stand it any longer 
so I brought him to you. When I came 
home last night and found the neighbors 
and the police at my home, I knew some- 
thing must be done.” 


It appeared that on getting home from 
school, Bill had simulated a robbery. He 
had disarranged the furniture in the bed- 
room, pulled out dresser drawers, and 
opened the windows. Then he announced 
to the neighbors the departure of the thief. 
In turn, they called the police. 

When I asked Bill why he had done 
this, he said, “Oh, I had nothing to do 
when I got home. It seemed to me a good 
idea at the time.” 

Mental tests revealed that Bill's IQ 
was above 160 and standard educational 
tests showed his attainment to equal the 
norms for grade VIII. The interest inven- 
tory disclosed strong interests in govern- 
ment, science, aviation, and exploration. 

Bill was a good-looking boy whose lack 
of cleanliness, dishevelled hair and general 
carelessness reflected his aggression to- 
ward parental control. I asked him to tell 
me how he had acquired a scratch on his 
forehead. “There was that fight yesterday,” 
he explained. Bill had been sitting in the 
principal’s office, where, he said, he had 
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spent much of the past three months. 
John, a classmate, went by and shook his 
fist at him and made fun of him by ges- 
tures. The two boys met on the school 
grounds after school. In the scuffle, Bill fell 
and scratched his forehead. 


As Bill walked down the hall with me, 
I noticed that he limped. I asked him about 
this. He told me that he had been in an 
automobile accident during .the previous 
summer and was not entirely recovered 
from the injury. When he discussed his 
wishes with me, he pointed out that, at 
the present time he was unable to take part 
in his best liked sports. 


Bill’s responses during the interview 
revealed his antagonism toward his father 
and his home. He stated that his father 
never carried out his promises and that he 


didn’t care what his father thought about 
him. 


When Bill was asked whether he liked 
school, he answered, “I hate it.” 


“Have you ever liked school?” I asked. 

“When I was in second grade,” he re- 
sponded. 

Bill had attended four schools, but his 
experience in the second grade was the 
only one he recalled with any pleasure. In 
this school he had read widely, had partic- 
ipated in group activities, and had been 
generally happy. School at the present time 
was impossible, he explained. He spent 
much of his time in the hall or in the prin- 
cipal’s office. 

“If I were teaching a fifth grade,” I 
said, “I'd rather have you in my class than 
any boy I've seen recently.” 


“Why?” he asked bluntly. 


“Because,” I answered, “you know so 
many things and have such fine ability.” 

I showed him his educational test re- 
sults which he examined carefully. I in- 
vited him to stay to help me demonstrate 
later that afternoon such tests before a class 
of college students. 


“Do you really want me to help?” he 
asked. 


I assured him that I did and he agreed 
to stay. Then he went down stairs “to clean 
up a little.” 


Bill returned, not a changed boy, but 
somewhat improved in appearance. He 
was extremely thoughtful and cooperative 
throughout the testing. Before he left, I 
gave him the book You and the Constitu- 
tion. I suggested that he might like to read 
also Lewellen’s You and Atomic Energy, 
and Hartman’s The Making of a Demo- 
cracy. We examined Reynolds’ The Wright 
Brothers as well as several other books 
about planes which interested him. 


Bill telephoned the next day to say 
that he liked You and the Constitution. 


“Will you autograph it if I bring it 
to you?” he asked. I agreed and in a few 
days Bill came to the Clinic again. 


On this visit I suggested that he read 
Thicker Than Water, a collection of stories 
about family life. Later we discussed the 
problems presented in several of these 
short stories. On subsequent visits we 
talked about other books such as Evan's 
Tim’s Place, a story of an Austrian boy's 
adjustment in an American family, and 
Considine’s The Panama Canal, a thrilling 
account of the courageous acts of five 
splendid men. 


Bill read rapidly and included a variety 
of books in his growing list — books on 
science, biographies, short stories and 
poetry. He read too such textbooks as 
You and Others and Life and Growth. 


He was placed in a private school 
where he found a wholesome competition 
with other children of superior ability and 
accomplishment. Attention to his needs 
was given by a sympathetic instructor in 
a small class. 

The extent of change in Bill during 
these months was remarkable. His appear- 
ance improved, and his attitude toward 
his family and his peers became coopera- 
tive. Most important of all, Bill developed 
an ideal of self that was consistent with 
his nature and his needs. 


The foregoing case-study of a very in- 


telligent boy shows how reading may be 
used to satisfy needs and to promote in- 
dividual happiness and welfare. 


Another study reveals the value of 
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reading skills as well as reading experi- 
ence in promoting adjustment. It reflects 
also the value of the judicious use of in- 
terests in promoting development. This 
study traces the gains made by two broth- 
ers, ages 14 and 16, who sought help 
from the Psycho-Educational Clinic of 
Northwestern University. The silent read- 
ing ability of these boys was negligible 
when they entered a large high school 
and were referred to the Clinic. Neither 
could read the first paragraph of the Gray 
Oral Reading Paragraphs Test without 
help. 

A few days before their appearance in 
the Clinic, they had killed a fox with a 
bow and arrow. Their picture and an 
article had appeared about them in the 
local newspaper. But they could not read 
the account. 

The boys were examined physically, 
educat.onally, and mentally. Their physi- 
cal condition was generally good, and 
their mental ability as revealed by the Re- 
vised Stanford-Binet Tests, was above 
average. Both boys belonged to clubs and 
appeared to have adequate associations 
with other boys and girls of their own 
age. Their relationships with adults were 
less successful. When they came to the 
Clinic, they showed extreme embarrass- 
ment, especially in efforts to read. 

The strong interests of these boys 
centered in animals, hunting and _taxi- 
dermy. Most of their free time had been 
spent in the woods and in following their 
hobbies. They were excellent marksmen 
with a other 
weapons. 


bow and arrow as with 


The average reading attainment of the 
boys as revealed by standard tests was be- 
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low third grade level. Their best attain- 
ment was in the recognition of word 
forms and their poorest in interpretation. 
Fred, the older of the two boys, was some- 
what superior to Ronald in total perform- 
ance. Distinctly better results were ob- 
tained for Fred on tests requiring the fol- 
lowing of directions and in dealing with 
directly stated facts. It may be noted that 
considerable variation was found in each 
boy’s achievement. On some tests a rela- 
tively high score was attained; this might 
be followed by a very low score or a very 
poor showing. Part of this variability may 
be attributed to the opportunities for 
guessing on objective tests which operate 
to reduce the validity of such examina- 
tons for use with very poor readers. The 
variability may be attributed also to the 
insecurity and anxiety of poor readers 
which may lead to unstable and erratic 
per-ormance. 


The test results confirmed the obser- 
vation of the clinicians in revealing that 
Fred and Ronald could not read materials 
silently above thrd grade level in dif- 
ficulry and thar their oral reading ability 
was still lowcr. Neither boy possessed an 
adequate sight vocabulary. Nor was either 
boy able to employ phonetic principles 
successfully. 

From the clinical examination, it was 
evident that the remedial program should 
begin by building a sight vocabulary for 
both boys. Their oral expression was su- 
perior and their experience was rich and 
varied. Accordingly, experience charts 
were developed and used in building a 
basic stock of sight words. A booklet, Our 
Hunting Adventures, was made to include 
their own stories of their favorite activi- 
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ties. Stories and articles were dictated, 
typed, read and used to build basic sight 
vocabularies. Phrases were presented on 
flash cards after the words, exposed in the 
same way, had been mastered. The first 
composition was a simple account of the 
shooting of the fox with a bow and arrow. 


After a basic list of sight words had 
been acquired, the boys turned to the Mee? 
Private Pete materials.” The practice 
book, Learning to Read,” was used to pro- 
vide systematic experience in skill build- 
ing. After the practice book was com- 
pleted, the boys began to read widely, 
starting, of course, with very simple 
stories. 

When Fred and Ronald were referred 
to the Clinic, they displayed emotional 
blockings that undoubtedly arose from 
eight and one-half years of reading fail- 
ure. In a relative short time these boys 
made gains that enabled them to read 
fifth and sixth grade materials with ease 
and understanding. In addition, the fol- 
lowing gains were also noted: a feeling of 
self-confidence and willingness to attack 
new problems, greater security, and a gen- 
eral improvement in mental health. 


Ronald, who started with poorer at- 
tainment and had a greater blocking than 
Fred, made larger gains. In the short peri- 
od of remedial work, he acquired sufficient 
skill and motive to lead him to read in- 
dependently. Most important was his ac- 
quisition of a belief in his own ability to 
improve still further. For Ronald demon- 
strated his ability to read. He found that 


““Meet Private Pete. Madison, Wisconsin: 
United States Armed Forces Institute. 
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this ability enabled him to perform hither- 
to imposs:ble tasks such as that involved 
in taking the examinations fer a driver’s 
license. Fred, also, was proud of his read- 
ing ability and his success in new areas of 
endeavor. He joined the Air Reserves at 
the Glenview Air Base and made a satis- 
tactory showing on all tasks involving 
reading. 
Concluding Statement 

The foregoing studies and considera- 
tions make clear the fact that a develop- 
mental program of reading has certain 
characteristics. 


In the first place, such a program aims 
to cultivate mastery of the skills needed in 
effective reading at different levels. Only 
when skills are mastered can the reading 
process prove enjoyable and beneficial. 


Second, the developmental approach 
recognizes various purposes and needs for 
reading. Some needs relate to common 
attainments, referred to as developmental 
tasks on which happiness and adjustment 
depend. Other needs are highly personal, 
but none-the-less sign -ficant for individual 
adjustment. Obviously some needs are 
temporary and transient; others constitute 
the basis of long-range objectives to be 
fulfilled at different times. A worthy de- 
velopmental program seeks to evaluate 
these needs and plan for their fulfillment 
in the most beneficial manner. 


Third, a developmental program de- 
pends on other experiences and activities 
Operating in association with reading—it 
does not rely on reading as the sole basis 
of satisfying human needs. Adequate sat- 
isfaction implies an effective relationship 
of reading to other experiences in the in- 
dividual’s total activity pattern. 
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Fourth, a developmental program 
seeks the fulfillment or extension of in- 
terests. The case studies presented in this 
paper show clearly that a concern for in- 
terests is a responsibility of good teachers 
—whether remedial or developmental. 
The extent to which teachers utilize, ex- 
tend, and develop interests is a good crite- 
rion of the worth of instruction. 


A defensible reading program, accord- 
ingly, recognizes the value of systematic 
instruction, utilization of interests, ful- 
fillment of developmental needs, and the 
articulation of experience in reading with 
other types of worthwhile activity. By this 
fourfold approach, steady growth in read- 
ing skill is made possible and the attain- 
ment of emotional satisfaction is assured. 





Individualizing Reading 


FRANCES MaIB' 


Recently, the writer observed a fourth 
grade reading group of about fifteen stu- 
dents. During the period of approximately 
twenty-five minutes, nonparticipating 1n- 
dividuals awaiting their “turn,” lost inter- 
est, and in some cases sought diversion. 
This lack of interest was particularly evi- 
dent when some poor reader stumbled 
slowly over the story. It can be said that 
each member of that group wasted about 
twenty-three minutes. The only individual 
gain was found in the approximately two 
minutes’ when the child’s “turn” 
came to read. In addition to this waste of 
time, a lack of interest developed, some 
unsocial habit patterns were formed, and, 
in some cases, reading speed may actually 
have been decreased. In general, maxi- 
mum individual efficiency was not 
reached. 


time 


This is a situation unfortunately com- 
mon iff teaching experience. For years, 
educators have understood the concept of 
individual levels of ability existent among 
the students in every schoolroom, and in 
the search for a method to meet these in- 
dividual differences, teachers quite uni- 


versally concluded that regimented in- 
struction had failed. A more satisfactory 
approach was needed, one which would 
allow for the variations in individual 
status, growth patterns, physical and 
mental endowments, past experiences, 
hopes, desires, and other background fac- 
tors which make up a child’s ability. 


Grouping as a Solution 

As one answer to the need, the method 
of “grouping” classes became popular. 
This was an attempt to adapt the work 
more adequately to the ability level of the 
students. However, the alert teacher soon 
discovered that even with this concession, 
there was still such a range of ability that 
only the average student in any given 
group was being taught near the range of 
his maximum capacity. The more ad- 
vanced students were not being chal- 
lenged, and the more retarded children 
were having difficulty in keeping up with 
the work and in many instances were de- 
veloping psychological problems, includ- 
ing emotional blockages. If the teacher 
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were to recognize these individual differ- 
ences it must be at the expense of other 
members of the group, awaiting their 


ec ” 


turn . 


In view of these difficulties, the group 
method, while an improvement on regi- 
mental instruction, was not a satisfactory 
solution. It was not meeting the needs of 
each child in the most efficient and eco- 
nomical manner. In addition, it tended 
to create a spirit of competition in which 
the children vied for status in the highest 
group, for, despite efforts to keep the rank 
of each group unknown, the children 
were adept in determining the ratings. 


If these considerations are applied to 
the field of reading, it can be noted at 
once that authorities agree quite generally 
that success in this activity stimulates 
further effort and consequently additional 
success. On the contrary, failure breeds 
failure. If the child, even within a selected 
group, has his success measured by the 
ability of the group rather than by success 
in proportion to his individual ability, he 
may feel the sting of failure in his efforts 
to meet the standard of the group. And if 
he merely “follows the place” while other 
members are reading, he not only wastes 
time, but often slows his own reading 
speed by following the oral reading pace 
of another. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
be uncharitable toward the group method. 
Rather, the writer recognizes the contri- 
bution it has made and the stepping stone 
it has been to a more efficient technique: 
the individualized reading method. 


How Individualization Works 
Individualized reading is just what the 
name implies. It is a method which en- 


ables the student to have a program 
adapted to his personal needs, with ma- 
terials fitted to his reading ability, and 
the entire reading time devoted to his in- 
dividual reading problems and interests. 


In initiating an individualized read- 
ing program, the teacher should explain 
to the pupils that they are no longer read- 
ing in groups, but that each child will be 
choosing his own books, reading at his 
own speed, and studying his own word 
lists. Some children may read only a few 
pages in a given time while others may 
read several stories. Before the children 
become accustomed to the plan, they may 
do some superficial reading in an attempt 
to get a new book, and the teacher should 
be constantly alert for this contingency. 
Normally, however, this superficial read- 
ing will disappear as competition is mini- 
mized and personal interest develops. The 
teacher may check the efficiency of the 
reading being done by having the child 
read orally, tell a portion of the story, 
discuss a particular part, or pronounce 
selected words. 


If a visitor should enter a third grade 
room just as the teacher under this plan 
tells the pupils it is time for reading, he 
will see each child getting out his own 
materials and starting to read silently in 
his own place. One or two students may 
be working on some phonics which the 
teacher has supplied to meet given needs. 
Several may be reading fourth grade 
books, one or two even a fifth grade book, 
while some will be reading on a lower 
level. One may be reviewing or studying 
his word list, others doing some creative 
work connected with what they have been 
reading, and some, who need help with 
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words, may be getting assistance from a 
capable student (the value of this may be 
questioned by some teachers, and should 
be used only at the discretion of the in- 
dividual teacher ). 


The teacher, meanwhile, will be work- 
ing individually, as needed, with the stu- 
dents. This individual help will include 
judgment as to whether the children have 
a genuine interest in their reading, stimu- 
lation and encouragement where needed, 
a shared enjoyment of stories with the 
children, provision of frequent opportu- 
nity for the pupils to read orally, individ- 
ual drill on difficult words, and assistance 
in the choice of a new book when the 
child is ready for it. At first glance this 
may seem an impossible task, but the 
teacher will soon discover that with this 
individual plan she can devote as much 
time as before to each student, the main 
difference being that the other members 
of the class are going ahead with their 
own reading instead of waiting for a 
“turn,” or being drilled on words they al- 
ready know. 

For those who feel that under this 
plan the child is too much on his own, it, 
should be noted that if the approximate 
amount of time per day for reading is 
sixty minutes, with four minutes given to 
an individual student (which is easily 
equal to the amount of personal time he 
would receive under the group method), 
fifteen children could have their needs 
met daily. This number could be increased 
if, in the teacher’s judgment, an adjust- 
ment should be made in the distribution 
of time. 


Under this plan several approaches 
may be made to word study. Perhaps the 


most successful is use of an individual 
word list which the child keeps as he 
reads, and to which the teacher adds as 
difficulties arise. Some children enjoy a 
“word basket,” in which they keep old 
words needing additional study, together 
with the new words they are meeting. 
The amount of t me given to word study 
and to oral reading will vary from daily 
drill for those who have the greatest need, 
to an occasional recitation for the more 
apt children. The teacher should, how- 
ever, take care that there is a reasonable 
distribution of time among all students. 


Individualized Reading Materials 

The reading material needed for this 
work will be supplied by selection from 
the many textbooks which are published 
by reliable companies. In addition to 
books on the grade level of the class, there 
should also be some on other grade levels. 
For example, in the fourth grade, there 
would be many fourth grade texts, but 
also numerous books ranging from first 
to sixth grades. If, however, this plan for 
reading is not followed throughout the 
school, teachers should be careful not to 
use basic texts from more advanced 
grades. On the other hand, if all the teach- 
ers adhere to this method, no difficulty 
will occur because the child will continue 
his progress where he left off in the pre- 
ceding grade. In many communities where 
schools are faced with a possible dearth of 
reading materials, there are circulating 
state and county libraries which could fill 
existing needs. 

If the teacher feels that opportunities 
for social development cannot be ade- 
quately supplied in other learning activi- 
ties, she may wish to plan for an occasion- 
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al period when children share their read- 
ing experience. Some teachers use the chil- 
dren’s weekly newspapers for this, or the 
children may prefer to read aloud to the 
group an interesting paragraph or portion 
of a story. In some rooms where an in- 
formal atmosphere exists, the children 
may go in groups of two or three and read 
to each other just for the enjoyment of 
sharing. Sometimes they may wish to sit 
near friends while each reads his own 
material, and if one needs help, his friends 
are there to offer it. 


The question may arise as to the size 
of class in which this program can be used 
successfully. Actually, size is not import- 
ant; it is, indeed, easier to use individ- 
ual zed reading in a large class than to 
use the group method. In a group of 
twelve, for example, while the teacher is 
meeting the needs of one child, the other 
eleven members of the group are frequent- 
ly wasting time. Therefore, it requires no 
more time, and is certainly more efficient, 
to work with each child individually while 
the other children are constructively occu- 
pied, than to work with individual prob- 
lems when the children are in a group. 


Some may doubt the applicability of 
this method in the first grade, where there 
is no reading vocabulary or background, 
but it is actually most effective here. Read- 
ing is a particularly difficult subject to 
teach by the group method at this level 
because the pupils’ abilities and stages of 
development are so varied. Therefore, if 
children can be taught beginning reading 
individually by the method best suited to 
their needs and abilities, most of the read- 
ing problems which normally develop will 
be eliminated. Teachers quite generally 


agree that a child should start to read 
when he shows the readiness for it, and 
the individualized method offers unusual 
Opportunities to meet this condition. The 
writer has discussed the values of this 
method with first grade teachers who have 
used it, and they are of the opinion that 
individualized reading is the answer to 
most of their reading problems. These first 
grade teachers constitute just as enthusi- 
astic a group in favor of this method as do 
the teachers at other levels. 


Individualization Gets Results 

One of the advantages of individ- 
ualized reading over other methods is the 
elimination of pressure and tension from 
the student in his attempt to meet the 
standards of his group. Why should he be 
compared with anyone else? He is not ex- 
actly like anyone else. When group com- 
petition is removed and the child is 
allowed to compete against himself, his 
own ability becomes the standard by 
which he is judged and tensions and pres- 
sures will give way to a more relaxed and 
more efficient type of study. The removal 
of this pressure should also eliminate the 
development of possible emotional block- 
ages and undesirable attitudes toward 
reading. 

Maximum efficiency in the use of a 
child’s time is another advantage of indi- 
vidualized reading. The student does not 
drill with a group on words which only 
certain members in the group do not 
know. Instead, he spends time only on his 
own list of words he does not know. The 
amount of time which the student spends 
in silent reading is also increased because 
he need not wait while others are reading 
orally. Instead, he spends his time in do- 
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ing his own silent reading or in activities 
related to this reading. 

The psychological effect of individual 
reading is excellent. The slow reader is 
getting results and the fast reader is en- 
joying his reading. No stigma is felt about 
what is read or the amount read. Indeed, 
in one instance one of the slow readers 
finished a book that a fast reader had not 
read yet. Because the faster reader had 
missed the book and knew there were 
good stories in it, he asked for it. He had 
learned to read for enjoyment and felt no 
embarrassment about reading a book 
which a poorer reader had just finished. 


Acceleration in reading speed is a nat- 
ural consequence of covering large quanti- 
ties of material which is on the interest 
and ability level of the student. This meth- 
od provides unequaled opportunity for 
such coverage, and there is no possibility 
of slowing the silent reading speed to that 
of the oral speed of students being “fol- 
lowed,” as is often done in group work. 


Reading interest is also stimulated and 
increased by individualized reading. Each 
child, besides being an individual, has in- 
dividual ideas and tastes, which he should” 
be allowed to pursue. It is natural for a 
child to be more interested in reading ma- 
terial adapted to his capacities and chosen 
by himself, than in that which he is scarce- 
ly able to read, or which is so simple for 
him that it may not offer him a challenge. 
It should be noted, however, that after a 
child has made his choice, under the teach- 
er’s direction he should be expected to 
read the entire book before taking an- 
other. Few exceptions should be made to 
this rule. 


One third grade teacher, wishing to 


determine which method had greatest in- 
terest and was most popular with the stu- 
dents, used the individualized method for 
a given period, and then changed to the 
group method. Twice she followed this 
alternation, with convincing results. The 
children were bored with the group ap- 
proach and emphatically insisted on going 
back to their own reading. When the 
teacher privately interviewed some of 
these children, and asked reasons for their 
preference, she received the following 
typical replies: 

Boy—'Cause I don’t have to wait for 
the others while they are read- 
ing. I don’t have to read the 
same books as everyone else. I 
read my Own stories. 

Boy—lI learn to read better. 

Girl—I like to read by myself because 
it's just fun. You get more 
done. 

Boy—Well, you can read longer and 
when the reading groups are 
over you can still be reading. 
Get more work done. 

Girl—lI can read better when I read 
to myself. 

Girl—You get to read more books 
with better stories. 

Boy—When you're in a group you 
know what’s going to happen 
in the stories ‘cause the kids tell, 
but they can’t when you read 
by yourself. The stories are ex- 
citing. 


Boy—In a reading class you miss 
words. You don’t when you 
read by yourself. You read 
them all. 

Girl—I don’t like a group and my 
books are real good. 
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Girl—I like it because it’s a pleasure 
and a hobby of mine to read 
alone. 


Girl—When you are ready for a book 
you can have it. You don’t have 


to wait for anyone else. 
Boy—Don’t have to stop and read in 
the middle of work. 


Such testimonials convinced this 
teacher that individualized reading was 
most effectively meeting the desires and 
needs of the pupils. 


Finally, this method results in con- 
sistently larger amounts of reading for the 
student. In one instance, children, on their 
own and free to read as opportunity per- 
mitted, read forty to eighty pages a day, 
as compared to ten or twelve pages in 
group reading, where most teachers re- 
quire the students not to read ahead. In 
another instance, a third grade girl trans- 
ferred in January to a school which used 
the individualized method. From the pre- 
ceding September until January, when she 
made the transfer, the child had com- 
pleted four reading texts. Under the in- 
dividual method her enthusiasm increased 
and she read, in addition to several library 
books, twenty-five textbooks from January 
until the end of May. In the same room 
was a boy who had never been able to read 
satisfactorily and who, as a result, greatly 
disliked this activity. The teacher helped 
him select primer and first grade level 
books fitted to his ability and interest, 
worked to build his confidence, and in- 
structed him in methods of word attack, 
including phonic helps. The boy’s emo- 
tional tensions quickly decreased, and his 





attitude and enthusiasm improved when 
he realized that the eyes of the group were 
on their own work and not on him and 
his deficiencies. His progress, in terms of 
increase in grade level of reading, was not 
great that year, but he had acquired suc- 
cess sufficient to develop an interested, 
wholesome attitude towards reading 
which promised effective learning in the 
future. 


The writer would like to recommend 
that teachers consider individualized read- 
ing carefully and with open minds. It is a 
method that should be developed gradual- 
ly, in the light of the teacher’s understand- 
ing and abilities and of its place in the 
satisfaction of pupil needs. Some prefer to 
initiate the plan in the highest reading 
groups and, as opportunity offers, to adapt 
it to the lower groups. Some feel that the 
slowest pupils will profit most from group 
work, but many have been highly success- 
ful in using the individual method for 
every student. The plan is sufficiently flex- 
ible to allow such variations as may seem 
desirable, but in no case should the teach- 
er adopt the method until she has the 
technique well in mind and the materials 
available. Those who feel that the plan 
has great value, but who hesitate at what 
appear to be unreasonable demands on 
their time should be reassured by the testi- 
mony of those who have tried it. Once 
the plan has functioned long enough for 
the children to grasp the concept of the 
new method and for the teacher to feel 
secure in its handling, the work of the 
teacher is no greater than under the group 
method, while the rewards, both to pupil 
and teacher, are immeasurably greater. 





Freedom of Speech for Children 


VERNA BREINHOLT 


“I don’t care if my child learns to 
read; just teach him to talk.” This was the 
plea voiced recently by the mother of an 
inarticulate six-year-old as she registered 
him in school time. This 
mother was verbalizing the fears of num- 


for the first 


erous adults throughout the nation as they 
realize the seriousness of a crippling 
speech defect in the speaking world of 
today. Parents and teachers are frequently 
appalled when they hear that from 5 to 
10 percent of the school population are 
seriously handicapped in their mode of 
communication. They would have in- 
creased need for concern if they were 
aware that from 5 to 10 per cent is a very 
conservative estimate—that in some areas 
it runs between 15 and 20 percent, and 
this does not take into consideration large 
groups of children who mumble, run 
words together, or have such weak voices 
that they cannot be understood. Freedom 
of speech for children is an absolute neces- 
sity, since later economic and social suc- 
cess is contingent upon the ability to ex- 
press one’s self fluently through the 
spoken word. Why, then, has speech train- 
ing in the elementary school been so slow 
in assuming its proper place in the curricu- 
lum? 

In the past, mahy parents have 
adopted a laissez-faire attitude toward cor- 
rection of their children’s speech defects 
during early school years. However, these 
Same parents are aghast when they realize 
that the adolescent has not only retained 
his articulatory problem but has also de- 
veloped a severe personality disorder. Was 


their original nonchalance based on the 
hope that the child would “outgrow” 
stuttering or so-called baby talk? Or did 
they think, as many parents do, that there 
was an irremediable structural deformity 
which made acceptable speech impos- 
sible? 

Dr. Wendell Johnson in his book, 
Speech Handicapped School Children, 
states that 73 percent of all speech defects 
are functional, with no organic deviation. 
If this is true, then medical attention is not 
the entire answer. Instead, a caretully 
planned program of speech development 
or re-education is needed. To be effective, 
this must take place when children are de- 
veloping other skills of learning and 
should be closely integrated with all sub- 
jects of the school curriculum. No, medi- 


cal assistance does not write the entire 
prescription for successful correction of 
speech defects. Although funds are often 


available for hearing aids, tonsillectomies, 
or plastic surgery in cleft palate repair, 
public agencies have been slow to recog- 
nize the need for follow-up speech train- 
ing. As a result, the hearing aid is fre- 
quently consigned to the bureau drawer 
unless the patient is trained to use it in 
discriminating speech sounds; or the un- 
pleasant nasality of cleft palate speech re- 
mains even though surgery is successful. 

Training in public speaking and dra- 
matics does not supply the answer. Too 
often in high school these classes are elec- 
‘Speech Consultant, Orange County Schools, 
Santa Ana, California. Mrs. Breinholt is Presi- 


dent of the California Speech Therapy As- 
sociation. 














tives and are attended by those talented 
students who are already successfully 
verbal. This plea is for that large group of 
children in the elementary grades who 
cannot make themselves understood due 
to functional or organic causes. 


Is it mecessary to wait until the boy or 
girl becomes an adult before remedial 
measures are employed? Is it necessary to 
wait until the individual falls into the 
hands of a “logoquack” or until an em- 
ployer refuses to hire an applicant because 
of his halting efforts at self-expression? 
The old adage, “an ounce of prevention,” 
applies to speech training as well as to 
development of other acceptable behavior 
patterns. 

In many centers this need for early 
speech training is recognized, but the 
training has been relegated to a special 
field, wherein the speech defective is iso- 
lated from the classroom once a week, 
given a few speech drills, and then re- 
turned to his room. The classroom teacher 
or parent seldom knows what takes place 
during these clinic sessions but they fre- 
quently wonder why. the speech defect 
does not improve, and they become ex- 
tremely critical of the entire speech pro- 
gram. On the other hand, the speech ther- 
apist frequently regards speech training 
as her private responsibility, and she re- 
fuses to recognize the advantages which 
could be gained through cooperation of 
home and school. 

Such isolated programs are initiated 
without consideration of the truism that 
speech is a social process and is “a part of” 
rather than “apart from” the child’s whole 
personality and growth. Satisfactory 
speech development is dependent upon 
inter-action of the child with the parent, 
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child with the teacher, child with the com- 
munity, and the relationships of the child 
to his peers. The child frequently cooper- 
ates very well in a speech clinic situation 
and overcomes his speech problems easily, 
but he sheds the new speech pattern like 
a glove when he returns to the situation 
where he is expected to stutter or to use 
“baby talk.” Dr. Leon Lassers of San 
Francisco State College gives an illustra- 
tion which supports this principle. If one 
has a sore on his foot, caused by a nail in 
his shoe, the doctor does not treat the sore, 
bandage it carefully and then return the 
foot to the offending shoe. He must first 
remove the treatment of 
speech deviations these causes are fre- 


the cause. In 


quently emotional and require the coop- 
eration of both home and school. If the 
treatment is to be effective, parent coun- 
seling is an indispensable adjunct to the 
speech program. This is substantiated by 
the fact that 65 percent of all defects have 
their origin in their first three years of life. 
Emphasis on the speech defect alone is 
palliative and merely becomes a form of 
“cosmetic medicine” wherein the symptom 
is treated instead of the cause. 

In many cases the most successful 
therapy is conducted in the elementary 
classroom situation. Isolating the child 
from his group and calling attention to 
his speech merely makes the problem 
more acute. This is particularly true with 
kindergarten children who won't talk o, 
who stutter. 

In view of the previous statements, it 
might seem to the casual reader that the 
speech clinic has little value in the elemen- 
tary school. Such an interpretation is en- 
tirely erroneous. The speech clinic is in- 
dispensable for those children who need 
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special attention from the speech special- 
ist. There are many speech problems so 
severe that they require all the training 
and experience possible in order to cope 
with them. These are not necessarily al- 
ways organic problems. The lateral and 
protrusion lisp frequently require all the 
skill of a well-trained clinician in order 
to establish new patterns of sound pro- 
duction. However, even in these instances, 
the classroom teacher and parents play a 
major role in carrying on repetitive drill 
so necessary for development of a good 
“S” or “Z”’, or gaining control of the 
speaking mechanism. Howevef, these 
contributions only become valuable when 
carried out under the supervision of the 
speech therapist. Parents as well as teach- 
ers must know what to do and when 
do it. 


If the speech training is well inte- 
grated with the daily activities of the child 
at home and at school, the majority of de- 
viations should be corrected before the 
child enters the intermediate grades, and 
«mphasis can henceforth be placed upon 
developing social skills, group discussions, 
conversation, parliamentary law, vocabu- 
lary building, and even public speaking 
ani dramatics. However, such an am- 
bitious program demands teachers who 
are vitally interested in children and their 
personality development rather than mere- 
ly pushing them through a prescribed 
number of books—teachers who try to 
help children achieve their greatest po- 
tentialities. Some teachers take pride in 
the fact that they maintain a “quiet” room. 
This is not conducive to development of 
good oral communication. Children need 
an opportunity to talk and listen. Freedom 
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of speech demands oral language periods 
in which speech skills can be practiced. 
Speech is learned by doing and not by be- 
ing told /ow to do. It is a highly complex 
motor skill requiring conducive environ- 
ment, infinite patience, and split-second 
synchronization of the “speech helpers.” 

Fortunately, speech training in the pri- 
mary grades need not be an additional 
burden imposed upon the classroom 
teacher. It should result in a better job 
of teaching reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. In building a background for a 
story or a reading activity, the alert teach- 
er can devise games, stories, exercises, or 
poems that will at the same time improve 
voice and articulation. Many speech de- 
fects are due to inactive lips and sluggish 
tongues. A few minutes spent in reciting 
a poem filled with many lip sounds and 
long vowels will produce amazing re- 
sults. When learning to write the letter 
“L”, or when learning to recognize it in 
the initial position of the word /ook, is 
there not an unparalleled opportunity to 
discover that the tongue touches the 
“shelf” behind the upper teeth? The bilin- 
gual child who is handicapped by a limited 
English background can be encouraged to 
practice language if he can make a stick 
puppet based on a reading story, and let 
the puppet do the talking. If a teacher will 
use a few minutes intermittently in a 
relaxation game by playing “rag doll,” 
the entire classroom atmosphere will be- 
come more conducive to learning and ten- 
sions which interfere with rhythmic, fluent 
speech will be lessened. 

Until recently, very few books on 
speech have been available for the lay per- 


son; that is, books with techniques needed 
(Continued on Page 98) 
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Helping Children to Write Creatively 


FRANCES ELIZABETH BAKER’ 


Creative writing, as well as all forms 
of expression, has come to take an im- 
portant place in our curriculum today. 
The reasons for this are many. 

If it were only for the sheer joy of 
Sharing our dreams and our experiences 
with others it would be worth while. It 
is so much more fun to live if we find 
someone with whom to share our living, 
and if we have adequate means of doing 
the sharing in a satisfying way. The hap- 
piest people we know are those who have 
found outlets for their feelings. 

If we can “let off steam” through 
writing we often see ourselves, our 
troubles, and our fears in a more imper- 
sonal light. It is almost as though we had 
stepped outside ourselves and were listen- 
ing to a bystander. In this way we can 
evaluate the thoughts expressed by our- 
selves in an impersonal and perhaps a 
more honest way. Some psychologists 
advocate putting our intense feelings on 
paper and then filing them in number 
thirteen (wastebasket ). 

Children have more emotional prob- 
lems than most adults realize. Their pent- 
up emotions can be relieved through any 
one of a number of “chimneys”, or ex- 
haust valves. Some of these are art, physi- 
cal exercise, music, dramatic plays, and 
creative writing. 

Often the sensitive child is too shy to 
talk but will write freely because this 
method of expression seems more private. 
Consider the following from a little 
“mouse” of a girl in the sixth grade at 
Willard School: 


[here's music all about 

There’s music in the sprout 

There's music in me 

But I can’t get it out. ( Joyce) 

Another very silent little girl wrote 
this: 

1 love the snow 

When the winds blow. 

I forget my woe,— 

That's why I love snow. (Jane) 

One of the boys who almost never of- 
fers anything without being encouraged 
to do so wrote this: 

The River 

I saw the river go drifting by, 

Sometimes fast, sometimes slow. 

I saw the glistening waters flow, 

Sometimes high, sometimes low. 

I saw the fish in the waters below, 

Fish that only heaven could show. (Jim) 

Creative writing gives children a sense 
of pride in themselves. It helps them to 
gain in confidence and poise when their 
writings have been judged good by the 
teacher and the class. Sometimes we type 
our poems and mount them for the bul- 
letin board or put them in a large note- 
book on the cover of which we have 
lettered, “ORIGINAL POEMS, STO- 
RIES, AND PLAYS.” 


The teacher’s job is to help the child 
to release his feelings and to guide this 
inner power into channels that are satis- 
fying and productive. 

The teacher need not be a “whizz” at 
teaching creative writing. What she does 
need is to be able to bring out the talent 
that lies dormant within the children. 


This paper was written in the class of 
Mildred Schmidt at the University of Oregon. 
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This requires that she be understanding, 
receptive, patient, and appreciative of chil- 
dren’s efforts. If she lets the children do 
most of the talking and keeps her own 
part of the conversation down to the min- 
imum necessarry for guidance, the chil- 
dren will find it easier to pour out what 


is within themselves. 


A teacher who provides too many 
ideas of her own and is overly enthusiastic 
may be too stimulating. In such a case the 
children are apt to fold their hands and sit 


back and let the teacher express herself. 


Then how, we may ask, is the teacher 
to go about it to draw the children out. 


The following ways may be helpful: 


Perhaps the first prerequisite is the 
teacher's 


interest in whatever is to be 
taught. If one is not intensely interested 
in the subject it might as well not be at- 
tempted. The teacher may interest herself 
in good literature until she gets the urge 
to try a fling at it herself. I like to start 


with such things 


as iMaginative stories 
This comes easiest because I knew Ida 
Turney and I looked over her manuscripts 
Work 
Giant, the year previous to its being pub- 


lished.’ 


for her book, Paul Bunyan. The 


After the teacher becomes “enthused” 
she may read to the class. After we have 
heard the reading of the Paul Bunyan 
stories we go into a free art period which 
usually mets several good Paul Bunyan 
pictures. That makes it easy to begin writ- 
ing original stories of Paul and his big 
blue ox. Following are some of the shorter 
ones written at Willard School this year. 
‘Turney, Ida Virginaia, Paul Bunyan, The 


Work Giant, Binfords and Mort, Portland, 
Oregon, 1941. 


How Mount Hood Was Made 

One time Paul Bunyan was digging a 
mill pond 2480 feet wide and 4480 feet 
long. It took him only three minutes and 
two seconds to make it because his shovel 
was so big that it covered from here to 
there. Paul made one mistake—he threw 
all the dirt in one pile and it made a big 

mountain. They named it, “Mt. Hood.” 
This mountain still stands in Oregon. 
(Charlie) 

How Pai Bunyan Made the Great Lakes 
One year when Paul was a boy it got 
so hot that all the rivers dried up. The 
y to keep cool was to go swim- 
ming. The only place that Paul could go 
swimming was in the ocean, and he didn’t 
like to go there because the sharks tickled 
his feet. He had to do something so he 
made a shovel 


only way 


ind scooped out five swim- 
ming holes which we now call the Great 
Lakes. ( Barbara) 
Paul Bunyan and the Great Lakes 
When Paul 
ey 


(maybe I'd better not say little 


Bunyan was a little boy 


bec ause 


he stood twenty feet high when he was 
three years old) he liked to spit. One day 
e spit five great big puddles, and that 
how we y the tive Great | ikes. 
(Joyce 
LT I ( B 
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pencil and she started running. She didn't 
look where she was going and she ran 
right into a mountain. The mountain was 

so mad that it blew its top. 
( Phyllis ) 
Almost everyone in the class can orig- 
inate a Paul Bunyan story that is satis- 
fying to him and is appreciated by the 
BIG 


with india ink on tag-board and hung 


others. This year we wrote them 
them in the front hall with an arrange- 
ment of pictures of Paul and Babe. One 
picture of Paul was eight feet high. 

After the imaginative type of story we 
like to try our hand at verse making. The 
s‘mplest, and also the easiest to teach, is 
limerick writing. This is the way we do it: 
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First the teacher reads aloud the fam- 
ous limericks found in Untermeyer’s col- 
lection of verses.’ Then we write some of 
those on the board that the children recite 
and find that the first, second, and fifth 
lines rhyme, as do also the third and 
fourth. We discover that all limericks 
have only five lines. We beat out the 
rhythm on our desks with one finger. 
Then we make a limerick together. We 
tell first the thought we'd like to express. 
Then some one gives us a first line and 
we're off. 

As soon as the composite limerick is 
finished the class is eager to get started to 
make some of their very own. Here are 
some of the results from the sixth grade 
class this year at Willard School: 


(Note: No corrections made of meter, 


etc. ) 
The Old Man from Peru 
There was an old man from Peru 
Who bought him a gun that was new 
He S still got it now 
But he shot it and WOW! 
You shou'd have seen the hole that it 
blew (Jeff) 


The man on the flying trapese 
He flies through the air with the greatest 


oF ease 
But the funny thing was he forgot his 
trapese 
He sang as he flew like a bride eating 
stew 


He stuck to the air like he was covered 
with glue. 
( James ) 
There was a young lady from Sleet 
She was so very neat 
When she got out of bed 
She stood on her head 
So she wouldn’t dirty her feet. 


( Fidelia ) 


‘Untermeyer, Louis, This Singing World, Har- 
court Brace, New York City, 1940. 


There was an old woman from Wales 

Whose habit it was to eat nails 

When asked, “Is it tasty?” 

She replied, “Are you crazy.” 

That funny old woman of Wales. 

(Barbara S.) 

After we have had our fun at limer- 
ricks we begin reading aloud some verses 
from anthologies. We like especially a 
few of those found in The Gypsy Trail, 
The Shoes of Happiness, and The Call of 
the Open’. 

This year we received the following 
from Dianne. She wrote it in the family 
car on the way home from a weekend va- 
cation into the hills. She drew a mountain 
picture for it and set it to music of her 
own creation. All of this 


was accom- 


plished while riding along in the car. 


The 
The mountains and streams 

The hills and the creeks 

To us is this wonderful Mother of nature. 
The streams hold the fish 

The hills hold the trees 

The wonders of nature have such a fine 
beauty. ( Dianne) 


Wonders of Mother Nature 


We have an amateur hour every Fri- 
day afternoon when anyone in the class 
may put on anything he chooses. After 
Dianne had played and sung her own 
composition for us on one of these pro- 
grams, were in- 


several other children 


spired to write. 


The adult who has the greatest success 
in releasing the creativity of children is 
the one whom, they feel they can trust with 
their innermost thoughts. The teacher has 
‘Goldmark, P. and Hopkins, M., The Gypsy 
Trail, Mitchell Kennerley, New York. 
Markham, Edwin, The Shoes of Happiness and 


Other Poems, Doubleday, Doren, and Co., New 
York, 1930. 


Stowell, Leonard, The Call of the Open, War- 
rillows Ltd., London, 1922. 
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to prove her friendship and her sincerity. 
It helps if the teacher writes too and is 
generous with exposing her own short- 
comings in writing. The following is one 
of my own contributions, although I must 
confess this is one of the better ones: 

A Wee Bit of Heaven 


A wee bit of heaven I found in the woods 
In the mossiest, ferniest place. 

Mother Nature had crowded as much as 
she could 

Of her filmiest daintiest lace. 


To the very edge of the tumbling brook 
Where a beetle sat under moss trees; 
And a toad stool stooped to have a look 
At a grasshopper taking ease. 


While Melody in F the silver brook played 
Ferns joined hands above the stream. 

In the gentle breeze they bowed and 
swayed, 

Forming a roof of soft gray-green. 


Radiant light from heaven filetered 
through 
Enchanting the woodland with mystic 


appeal. 


‘Twas only then that I really knew 
God's light and love could be so real. 
F. E. B. 


Poetry is a “natural” with children be- 
cause they are free and eager to discover 
new worlds and new ideas. They describe 
their discoveries in fresh ways because 
they are telling about things that are new 
to them. 


Unfortunately children lose the art of 
making poetry because adults either do 
not appreciate it sufficiently to encourage 
it, or they actually “squelch” it by using 
formal methods of teaching them to write. 


It is difficult to regain the art once it 
is lost. Wise teachers from the kinder- 
garten on up will foster the writing of 
poems and stories without. being too crit- 
ical of the results. The teacher must real- 


ize that the thought expressed in the poem 
is much more important than the way in 
which it is written. 

When the young writer becomes con- 
scious of the form of his written work and 
desires to work it over, that is the time 
the teacher may be of assistance in answer- 
ing his questions as to how it may be done. 


Poetry should be shared. Only a few 
people care to read it silently. Children 
love to hear their own poems read. 

If you want children to write poems 
you must take time out to enjoy the hap- 
penings of each day. A hurried, too busi- 
ness-like atmosphere is not conducive to 
creative writing or any other creative ac- 
tivity. 

Some good ways to encourage chil- 
dren to write more are these: 

(1) Praise, well deserved of course, 
is a powerful incentive. 

Any time during the day that a 


child comes up with a new idea 


suggest to him quietly that it 


would 


make a good poem if he 
feels like writing it and finds the 
time. 

A poetry drawer or box is good. 
Writings may be dropped in un- 
noticed any time during the day. 
Names are not required. 

Don’t pay too much attention to 
rhyme and meter if the thought 
is good. 

A quiet hour each week during 
which each one, including the 
teacher, paints, draws, sews, 
models, or writes. Soft Victrola 
music sometimes helps. Of 
course there must be careful 
planning ahead of time so that 
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each one will have everything 
he needs to work with, and no 
one will disturb anyone else. 
Give a daily invitation to write. 
Consider the individual child. 
Never assign one subject to all. 
Let them choose between writing 
poems or stories. Sometimes it 
may be third 
choice. 


best to have a 
Prepare for the writing period 
by discussion or thought sharing. 
Vocabulary helps may be neces- 
sary, too. 

Lead the children into writing. 
Never push unless you do it very 
gently. 

Make poems and stories together 
as a class, sometimes. 
Mimeograph a booklet of the 
children’s writings. See that each 
is given a copy. 


We use ‘Picturesque Speech and Pat- 
ter’ from old Reader's Digest for a spring- 
board to colorful writing when we are 
studying adjectives. 


Every year we read aloud several 
books from the Newbery Prize Collection 
of books for children. Now and then we 
stop to read some portion in which the 
author has painted a particularly colorful 
picture with words, or sent us off in a 
hurry, as though by rocket ship to imagi- 
nary places. 


The books we read aloud are chosen 
very carefully; and as a rule they are a 
little above the reading level of the class 
so that they will need to “stretch” litttle. 

If the children listen to the reading of 


good books and then are encouraged to 
read good books to themselves, it helps 
brings about the desire to try some crea- 
tive writing for themslves. Not only does 
wide reading inspire one to write, but 
writing also helps one to do a better job 
of reading. 


I liked this paragraph from Apple- 
gate’s book, Helping Children Write' 
Miss W. said to her class, 


“Since we went on that hike last week 
to meet spring, I have been so full of the 
feeling of spring that I can hardly teach 
school. When I ought to have my mind 
solidly on arithmetic, I have found my 
thoughts going right out the window and 
down to the lake. I can tell that you are 
feeling the same way. I tried to give you 
(and to give myself) opportunities to ex- 
press our feelings about spring. We've 
hiked and painted and made up a song to- 
gether. I have read you spring poetry 
each morning. We've expressed spring in 
many ways. Let’s write about it tomorrow. 
Your writing may take any form you 
wish: a poem, a story, or words to a song. 
Your thoughts may take the form of de- 
scription of something you have heard or 
seen Or imagined you felt. It may be you 
talking, a bird or a flower talking, or a 
story talking. The form is unimportant— 
but tell how you feel about spring. I know 
you are feeling something. I'd rather have 
two lines that tell how you really feel than 
twelve lines of what someone else feels. 

I'll write something too for tomorrow. 
I think mine will take the form of a poem. 
I already know how I’m going to begin it. 
It won't be very good but it will be mine.” 


And lastly,— 


The wise teacher learns from her chil- 
dren to express herself more freely and 
better each year that she teaches. One who 
is observing of children’s thoughts and ac- 
tions is filled with ideas that are bursting 
to be expressed. 


‘Applegate, M., Helping Children Write, p. 32. 
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[ft the teacher lives alone, as so many 


do, she may feel the need to put her 
thoughts on paper. Perhaps she writes 
something to read to her class, but more 
often she writes her feelings to her family 
and friends who live at some distance. 


When I realize that for several days 
I’ve had nothing to tell of real life inci- 
dents occurring in the classroom, I know 
that I'm “slipping” on my observations. 
That means that I’m slumping as a teach- 
cr. Quickly I resolve to go to school the 
following day with eyes and ears open, 
and with a receptive mind. That means 
speaking less myself and being on the alert 
to recognize the needs expressed by the 
children. 
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to carry on speech education in the class- 
room. Most speech books have been writ- 
ten for the trained speech pathologist and 
require a background of physics and anat- 
omy. For those parents and teachers who 
have experienced difficulty in finding 
pract.cal devices for incorporating speech 
into everyday life, a few suggestions are in 
order. Books such as Teaching Your Child 
To Talk, by Van Riper, Eight Keys to 
Normal Speech and Child Adjustment, 
by Leon Lassers, and Stuttering, prepared 
for the American Speech and Hearing As- 
sociation by Van Riper and Johnson are 
all excellent sources of practical informa- 
tion. The Webster Publishing Company 
has recently announced publication of a 
book called Talking Time. This book, 
written by two speech specialists with 
classroom experience, Louise Scott and J. 
J. Thompson, introduces refreshing new 
materials with easy-to-follow directions 


and instructions for the classroom teach- 
ers and parents who are interested in prop- 
er speech development. It is hoped that 
these books mentioned mark the begin- 


T 


ning of a new era in the quest for Freedom 


1 1 a | 
Or speccn ror chiiaren. 


Speech training should be pleasurable 
-never coercive drill practiced once a day 
and then forgotten; and to be truly ef- 
fective, it must be initiated early, before 
personality problems develop as a result 
of an inability to make one’s self under- 
stood. Such training should begin before 
the child enters school and continue 
through his entire academic experience. 
Education for life in the modern world of 
today demands more emphasis on one of 
the basic freedoms—freedom of speech. 
The future of the nation depends upon 


citizens who are trained to “talk it over” 
rather than “fight it out.” 
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Lets Make Reading Fun 


ORVILLE C. ROGERS’ 


Much fuss and furor has been raised 
of late about comic books and their effects 
on children’s reading habits. The chief 
danger in my opinion has never been the 
comic books themselves (there are certain 
«xtreme cases, of course), but the fact that 
so many children get into a “comic book 
rut’ and never get out of it. The books 
become a sort of reading anaesthetic and 
the child misses the many good books of 
childhood. Teachers, librarians, and par- 
ents are largely to blame for this situation. 
The good reader wili seek out and find 
these good books and will soon learn to 
discriminate between good and bad. But 
what of the poor to average reader? Un- 
less he is steered toward books of value he 


will get into the “comic book rut,” for a 
number of reasons. First, because they are 


available, and secondly, because they have 


pretty pictures, are sensational, and are 
easy to read. Of these reasons, the first has 
more to do with comic book popularity 
than anything else. Most children, when 


] 
asx¢ d 


what they like about comic books, 
come back with the answer, ‘“They are easy 
to or “I read them when I can’t find 


get, 
anything at the library.” 


Too many teachers of reading are un- 
familiar with the classics of children’s 
literature. Either they have read them and 
forgotten them, or never read them at all. 
Too much attention in training schools is 
paid to the mechanics of reading and 
cataloging books instead of allowing the 
prospective teacher a chance to read chil- 
dren’s books and enjoy them. After all, if 
you wish children to enjoy those books 
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you will have to like them yourself, or at 
least be familiar with them. 


I was fortunate enough to attend a 
summer school class taught by Francis 
Clarke Sayers, a well known author of 
children’s books. It was in this class that 
[ came to realize how very little I really 
knew about the great number of good 
children’s books, yet I was an avid reader 
as a youngster. In this course we read 
children’s books on all age levels. We did 
not fill out any outlines as to number of 
pages, characters, plot, whether it came 
under seasons, horses, poetry, etc.,—we 
just read, and from time to time were 
asked to share a book with the rest of the 
class. 


From this class, and with the enthusi- 
asm that one could not help catching from 
Mrs. Sayers, I launched my campaign to 
make reading fun for my class. I made a 
list of children’s books taken largely from 
those suggested by Mrs. Sayers. Each child 
was given a list and we talked about the 
books on the list, trying to say a little 
about each one. The pupils could read as 
many as they wished. Competition of any 
kind was discouraged. The only thing re- 
quired was that they sign up for a book 
and prom:se to share it with the rest of 
the group by telling a part of the story or 
reading choice selections. There were no 
“deadening” book reports, no points for 
reading so many books, or other means of 
so-called motivation which seem to me to 
'7th Grade teacher in Sunset Elementary School, 
Carmel, California. 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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Two efforts are made in this chapter to 
identify reading problems that merit intensive 
study today. In the first place, attention is di- 
rected to types of problems that have previously 
been recommended for investigation and which 
are still in need of further study. Those listed 
are typical of the problems that rank high in a 
long-range program of research in reading. In 
the second place, a series of challenging prob- 
lems are presented which are of special signifi- 
cance today as effort is made to improve reading 
programs and to develop greater competence in 
reading in response to current demands. 


Previously Recommended Problems 

Several facts should be kept in mind as we 
review the types of reading problems that have 
stimulated research in reading in the past. We 
should recall, first, that scientific studies of read- 
ing began about a century ago as a result of 
sheer curiosity on the part of psychologists con- 
cerning such matters as the behavior of the 
eyes in reading and how words are recognized. 
We should keep in mind, too, that the scope 
of research in reading began to increase rapidly 
only about four decades ago as the personal 
and social needs for reading expanded and as 
new and challenging problems were identified 
in the classroom and in the library. . 


During the last four decades individuals 
and groups have pointed out, from time to 
time, specific issues which in their judgment 
were in need of intensive study. Evidence that 
such proposals were very fruitful is found in 
the nature and scope of the research that fol- 
lowed each such proposal. In the discussion that 
follows, attention will be directed to the major 
areas of research represented, to the motives 
that led to research in each, and to specific 
problems that merit further study today. 


1. Problems Relating to the Nature of the 


Needed Research In Reading 


WILLIAM S. GRAY’ 
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Reading Act. Most of the early research in 
reading focused attention specifically on the 
nature of the reading act, the processes involved, 
and the factors that influence their develop- 
ment. Added stimulus to studies of this type 
was provided by Huey’s* excellent summary in 
1912 of what was then known about reading 
and the problems that merited further study. 
As a result, several penetrating investigations 
were Organized and completed during the dec- 
ade that followed. Their nature and scope are 
admirably illustrated by the following titles 
which appeared in a single momograph series: 
Reading: Its Nature and Development; An 
Experimental Study of the Eye-Voice Span im 
Reading: How Numerals Are Read; Funda- 
mental Reading Habits: A Study of Their De- 
velopment; and Silent Reading: A Study of Its 
Various Types. 


The chief argument advanced in support of 
such studies was that they are concerned with 
“basic facts and principles essential to a sound 
theory and practice of teaching reading.” Cer- 
tainly the results of the studies referred to above 
led to radical changes during the twenties in 
the scope and organization of reading pro- 
grams, in the nature of the learning activities 
provided, and in the kinds of guidance given. 
During the last two decades research concern- 
ing the nature of reading, its fundamental pro- 
cesses and their interrelationships has continued 
to increase rapidly. Such studies are often re- 
ferred to as basic reasearch in contrast to the 
‘Director of Research in Reading, University 
ot Chicago. 


Edmund B. Huey, The Psychology and Pedago- 
gy of Reading. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1912. 

Supplementary Educational Monographs, Nos. 
10, 17, 18, 21 and 23. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 
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study of specific classroom problems. The ex- 
amples which follow suggest the variety of so- 
called basic research problems that have been 
attacked recently and which still merit intensive 
study. 


1. What are the aspects of intelligence 
that most directly influence progress in learning 
to read and in interpreting what is read? 


2. To what extent can breadth and depth 
of interpretation in reading be acquired by 
pupils of varying levels of general mental 
ability? 

3. What is the role of imagery in inter- 
preting what is read? How can teachers pro- 
mote the development of types of imagery es- 
sential to clear, vivid experiencing of meaning 
when reading? 


4. To what extent do the competencies in- 
volved in reading different kinds of material 
and for different purposes vary in kind; to 
what extent do they overlap and depend upon 
some common factor or factors? 


5. To what extent does ability to grasp the 
author's organization of ideas, to draw infer- 
ences from and to react critically to what is 
read depend upon competence in perceiving 
words accurately and in grasping the sense 
meaning of passages? 


6. What effect does training in one type 
of reading, such as skimming, have upon ability 
to engage effectively in other types of reading, 
such as grasping details accurately, seeing im- 
plications, and reacting critically or apprecia- 
tively to what is read? 


7. What is the relationship between rate 
of thinking and rate of reading? What is the 
relative importance of rate of thinking and 
other factors, such as an adequate meaning 
vocabulary, on rate of reading? 


8. How is speed of reading related to and 
to what extent does it affect the comprehen- 
sion of various types of material—popular 
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articles, fiction, editorials, science, philosophy— 
and in reading for various purposes? 


9. To what extent can the claims made 
for bibliotherapy be validated for different 
types of personalities and through the use of 
different kinds of material? 


10. Are reversals in reading due merely to 
difficulty in differentiating among symbols that 
are similar in form or are they due to some 
more basic or subtle factor or factors? 


2. Practical Issues Faced in Teaching Read- 
ing. A second broad area of research in reading 
includes many so-called “practical problems” 
which teachers face in organizing reading pro- 
grams and in teaching pupils to read. One of 
the early efforts to prepare a list of such prob- 
lems was made by the National Committee on 
Reading* in 1924. Three of the thirty-eight 
problems listed follow: “How should classes be 
organized to provide for the maximal develop- 
ment in reading of each child in harmony with 
his interest, tastes and capacities without un- 
due interference in waste?” “What are the spe- 
cific techniques involved in work-type reading 
in each subject of the curriculum?” “What ef- 
fects on reading interests, attitudes and appre- 
ciations are secured by (1) unsupervised read- 
ing and (2) carefully directed supplementary 
reading”? 

The importance of such problems in a pro- 
gram of reading research was emphasized in 
1939 by Holmes. He pointed out that “research 
in reading starts. ..with very definite and prac- 
tical difficulties in the work of schools and 
other educational organizations. It has to take 
into account, of course, the nature and devel- 
opment of children, and it is dependent also 
on research in many other areas; but it begins 
with the problems which all teachers face who 
use books in their instruction, and to these 
‘Report of the National Committee on Reading, 
Chap. XII. Bloomington, Ill: The Twenty- 


fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part I, 1925. 
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problems it must finally return. The obstacles 
and puzzling situations which confront teach- 
ers of many subjects at many levels provide, 
therefore, the issues to be resolved by research 
in reading; these issues may be sharply defined 
as issues of practice; and however far afield 
our research may be forced to go, its value is 
determined in the end by what it reveals about 
what to do in teaching children (or adults) to 


9 9 
read. 


A surprisingly large proportion of the scien- 


tilic studies of reading which have been re- 
ported during recent years were either carried 
on in the classroom or had their origin in the 
problems faced in classrooms. The examples 
that follow were selected from Holmes’ list and 
from more recent proposals. They are typical 


} 


ot hundreds of classroom problems that await 


solution. 


1 


When should the teaching of reading 
begin under varying school conditions and with 


different types of pupils? 


2. What are the requisites of readiness for 
reading and how can evidence of their attain- 
ment be identified most effectively under cur- 
rent Classroom conditions? 


3. “Will children progress faster when the 
vocabulary burden is kept relatively light or 
when it is made relatively heavy?” In attacking 
this problem clear distinctions should be made 
between progress in early and subsequent stages 


of reading and in different aspects of reading. 


4. “What types of errors are related to dif- 
ferent kinds of phonic instruction” and how 


can they be prevented or eliminated? 


5. To what extent and in which areas, if 
any, can teachers rely safely on the training pro- 
vided in reading classes to develop a high’ level 
of competence in study activities? 

Henry W. Holmes, “Research in Reading,” 
Educational Research, p. 83. American Council 
on Education Studies, III, No. 10, Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1933. 


6. In what respects should the techniques 


used in guiding reading activities in the re- 


spective school subjects differ from those used 


in teaching pupils to read in reading classes? 


What procedures are most effective in 
securing such effects through reading as “in- 
creased understanding of a problem or topic’, 
changed attitudes toward a different class or 


group , or broader interests? 


8. What are the relative advantages and 


disadvantages of group therapy and self-direc- 
tive techniques in Overcoming emotional dis- 


turbances that retard progress in reading? 


9. What are the essential characteristics of 
a classroom environment that will stimulate in- 
terest in reading and promote thoughtful inter- 


pretation of what is read? 


10. By what procedure can the quality of 
Oral interpretation be improved among pupils 


at successive levels of progress? 


to the Reade . A third 
group of research problems is concerned chiefly 


3. Problems Relating 


with the reader, that is, with his various char- 
acteristics and their influence on his progress 
in learning to read and his competence in later 
reading activities. Such studies are justified on 
the ground that teachers must understand the 
child as a potential or developing reader if they 
are to guide him effectively in his growth to- 
ward maturity in reading. Problems of this 
type began to receive specific attention during 
the middle and latter part of the twenties as the 
importance of reading readiness and the prob- 
lems faced by the poor reader were recognized. 
They increased rapidly during the thirties, both 
in number and variety as research relating to 
the characteristics of individuals expended. 
Within the last few years scores of studies have 
been reported in this area, the results of which 
have modified both the nature of the reading 
programs provided and the kinds of guidance 
given. The problems listed here are typical of 


1 


the larger 


number that merit further study. 
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Some may be classified as basic research prob- 
lems and others as practical classroom problems. 


1. To what extent does a child’s growth in 
reading parallel or depart from his general pat- 
tern of growth? What are the factors that make 


tor variations in this relationship? 


2. Which personal characteristics of in- 
dividuals—mental, social, physical and emo- 
tional—definitely facilitate progress in reading 
and which contribute to serious reading retarda- 
tion? 

3. What 


that differentiate boys and girls and to what 


are the personal characteristics 


extent are these differences responsible for the 
fact that boys in the lower grades tend to en- 
counter more difficulty in reading than do 
girls? 

i. How do boys and girls differ in the 
ease or difficulty with which they learn through 
different avenues—visual, auditory, kinaesthetic 

~and how do these differences influence the 
methods that should be used in teaching in- 
dividuals to read? 


5. What are the types of personalities that 
develop into superior readers, on the one hand, 
and into seriously retarded readers, on the 
other? 

6. What is the nature and range of the 
reading interests of children at specific levels of 
advancement and how may they be provided 
for and used to best advantage in a well-planned 
reading program? 


Since children differ significantly in 
verbal facility and capacity to learn through 
printed symbols, what is the relative emphasis 
that should be given to reading and other aids 
to learning in achieving the goals of schooling 
among pupils who differ in these respects? 

8. To what extent and in what aspects of 
reading are norms of achievement appropriate 
tor children at given age or grade levels? 

9. What are the most effective ways of 
providing for individiual differences among 
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pupils when teaching reading at given grade 
levels? 

10. To what extent do children vary in 
verbal capacity, and what are the implications 
of these differences with respect to methods of 
teaching reading and the extent to which read- 
ing should be used as an aid to learning among 
pupils of limited verbal capacity? 


4. Reading Problems at Specific Levels. A 
fourth effort to define reading problems has 
been made by individuals and groups whose 
interests focus upon readers at various levels of 
maturity or school progress. In his discussion 
of needed research in reading, Holmes® called 
attention to the fact that there -are reading 
problems that are “mainly distinctive of pri- 
mary-grade instruction”, “those chiefly met in 
the middle grades” and those “of pressing im- 
portance in high school, college and later.” Sup- 
port for the foregoing contention is found in 
the fact that scores of problems relating to the 
readiness of young children for reading, the 
factors that influence it, and methods of pro- 
moting re&diness of various kinds have been 
recommended for intensive study during recent 
years. One of the most detailed proposals for 
research in reading at a specific level was pre- 
pared by a Committee on Reading in General 
Education (Secondary School Level) for the 
American Council on Education, in 1939. The 
problems recommended for study follow: 


1. What are the major functions that read- 
ing serves in secondary schools and what is the 
nature of the demands made on the reader? 


2. How does reading effect and in what 
ways is it influenced by other types of experi- 
ence and aids to learning in specific study ac- 
tivities? 

3. In what ways and to what extent are 
reading, language and thinking interrelated, 
and what are the implications of these facts for 
improving reading in secondary schools? 


“Ibid, p. 90 
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4. What are the merits and limitations of 
different types of reading programs in junior 
high schools, senior high schools and junior 
college? 


5. What are the nature and variety of the 
reading problems that arise in the respective 
curriculum fields and the kinds of guidance es- 
sential in increasing reading competence in 
each field? 


6. What are the adjustments essential in 
the difficulty of the reading materials needed in 
different content fields by students of varying 
levels of reading ability? 


7. What types of corrective and remedial 
training are needed by deficient and seriously 
handicapped readers? 


8. How can the reading interests of sec- 
ondary-school pupils be increased and their 
reading tastes elevated, and what are the condi- 
tions that make for permanency of desirable 


reading interests after students leave school? 


9. What are the nature and variety of the 
measuring devices needed in making a valid 
appraisal of reading achievements and in eval- 
uating the effectiveness of the instruction pro- 


vided? 


10. What is the nature of the in-service 
training needed in acquainting secondary-school 
teachers with the reading problems which they 
face and in developing skill in dealing with 
them? 


Since the foregoing list was prepared, many 
of the problems included have been studied to 
a greater or less extent. Few, if any, of them 
have been fully solved. The list serves, there- 
fore, as a fairly adequate guide today to needed 
research in reading at the secondary level. It 
suggests, also, types of problems that are in 
urgent need of study at other levels. 


The discussion thus far has directed atten- 
tion to reading problems in four general areas: 
those that are concerned chiefly with the nature 


of the reading act, the course of its development 
toward maturity, the processes involved, the 
factors that influence progress, and the inter- 
relationships of these various items; those that 
are concerned primarily with the specific issues 
which teachers face in organizing reading pro- 
grams and in developing the various kinds of 
reading competencies needed; those that seek 
a better understanding of the reader and the 
development of reading programs adapted to 
his specific characteristics and needs; and those 
that seek to find solutions of the reading prob- 
lems faced at different grade or maturity levels. 


If space permitted problems relating to cer- 
tain specialized areas should be listed, such as 
diagnosis and remediation, reading in the re- 
spective curriculum fields, interest in reading, 
the hygiene of reading, and evaluation of in- 
struction in reading. Most of these areas, how- 
ever, are represented to some extent in the pre- 
ceding lists. The various problems to which re- 
ference has already been made from a fairly 
representative list of those which should be in- 
cluded in a long-time program of research in 
reading. 


Problems of Special Interest Today 

As one reviews the history of the scientific 
study of reading the fact stands out clearly that 
long-time programs of research in reading are 
supplemented at any given period by a con- 
centrated attack upon problems of special in- 
terest at the time. These problems assume large 
signifiance for any one or more of several rea- 
sons: changing social needs; new conceptions 
of the function of schooling; the discovery of 
new problems which call for immediate solu- 
tion; or the urgent need for better understand- 
ing of certain aspects of reading and their inter- 
relationships. 


The current period is not an exception to 
the rule. We face a variety of conditions today 
which give rise to a series of challenging read- 
ing problems. On the one hand, the demand 
made on readers has been increasing during 
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recent years far more rapidly than schools have 
been able to develop the types and levels of 
competence needed. Evidence to this effect is 
found in the nation-wide demand for improved 
reading instruction in schools, in the urgent ap- 
peal of thousands of young people and adults 
for individual help in overcoming reading dif- 
ficulties, and in the participation of hundreds of 
thousands of adults in classes which are chiefly 
concerned with the improvement of reading. On 
the other hand, new agencies of mass com- 
munication and better aids to learning have 
developed at a surprising rate during the last 
two decades. Millions of adults are now secur- 
ing through the radio and television types of in- 
formation that previously were available only 
through print. New and effective aids to learn- 
ing are being used widely in schools today as a 
supplement to or a substitute for reading. These 
and other developments have given rise to a 
series of challenging problems which are in 
urgent need of intensive study today. 


|. What changes, if any, are taking place in 
the dominant role of reading in contemporary 
social life? The fact is widely recognized that 
we read the newspaper less today than formerly 
for the flash of the minute news and more to 
secure the facts back of the news. Furthermore, 
as shown by Lazarsfeld’ millions of children 
and adults have turned to the radio, and more 
recently to television, for many lighter forms 
of entertainment that formerly were secured in 
large part through reading. His findings suggest 
also that reading is a resource on which 
thoughtful individuals rely increasingly in their 
efforts to find the solution of challenging per- 
sonal and social problems. Its importance is due 
to the fact that the reader can peruse the mater- 
ial at his own rate, reflect on the ideas appre- 
hended, and come to reasoned conclusions. The 
examples given suggest that the role of reading 
is changing. To the extent that this is true, 
‘Paul T. Lazarsfeld, Radio and the Printed 


Page. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1940. 


school and adult agencies should recognize the 
fact and should adjust reading programs to meet 
current needs more effectively. 


2. What are the various functions that read- 
ing should serve in the lives of different groups 
of people? Previous studies have shown that the 
amount of reading and the specific functions 
served have differed in the past among people 
of varying ages, educational levels, and occupa- 
tions. In view of the widespread use of the radio 
and television, and frequent attendance at 
movies, what is the extent and character of the 
reading that should be carried on by different 
classes of people, and, indeed, by individuals of 
varying capacities, interests and needs? The re- 
sults of a study now in progress concerning the 
purposes for which individuals read are illum- 
inating in several respects. They show that read- 
ing serves a wide variety of purposes in the 
lives of millions of young people and adults, 
that these purposes differ widely among groups 
and individuals, and that there appears to be 
both group and individual patterns of reading. 
Further, research is needed to secure a more 
adequate picture of current practices. Equally 
important are steps which aim to determine 
more fully than is known at present the values 
that reading should serve today in the lives of 
people of varying characteristics and circum- 
stances of life. Such information is needed if 
schools and adult agencies are successful in 
stimulating and directing the reading interest 
and habits of different groups of young people 
and adults. 

3. What is the role of personal reading in 
the lives of children and young people who 
have access to and make wide use of the radio, 
television and the cinema? The rapid develop- 
ments of new agencies of communication have 
affected the personal reading of children and 
young people. Some of the evidence available 
suggests that the interests aroused through the 
radio and cinema lead to a larger amount and 
a wider range of reading. Other studies reveal 
striking evidence to the contrary. More detailed 
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information is needed concerning the effects of 
these agencies to date on the personal reading 
of children and young people. In the further 
study of the problem, three facts should be kept 
cleariy in mind; first, that these new agencies 
have much to contribute to the enrichment of 
child life; second, that the values secured 
through reading and other aids to learning 
shou!d expand in harmony with the child’s in- 
crea.ing experience and maturity; and, third, 
that the guidance provided should enable the 
individual on leaving school to fit intelligently 
and effectively into adult reading activities. The 
need is urgent for a thoroughgoing review of 
the distinctive roles of personal reading and 
other forms of vicarious experience among chil- 
dren at successive levels of advancement. The 
facts and principles that emerge should enable 
teachers and parents to develop the interests, 
attitudes and power of discrimination essential 
if children are to make wise choices of media 
and to use personal reading in ways that will 
insure its greatest contribution to child life. 

4. What are the reasons why a surprisingly 
large number of both children and adults are 
not attracted to reading as a destwrable form of 
leisure activity and how can this situation be 
corrected? Closely related to the foregoing ques- 
tion are many challenging problems faced in 
establishing desirable reading interests among 
children and adults. The nature of some of these 
problems is suggested by the following ques- 
tions that were discussed pointedly in a recent 
conference of ten social scientists:* Why do 
many children acquire a negative attitude to- 
ward reading? Why do many adults look upon 
reading as a high-brow activity? What are the 
influences that result in the present distaste for 
book reading? How can these attitudes be 
changed? No more challenging problems are 
faced today if reading is to continue to play a 


‘Lester Asheim, Report on the Conference on 
Reading Development, (January 20-21, 1951), 
New York: Committee on Reading Develop- 
ment, American Book Publishers Council. 


significant role in the lives of children and 
adults. We need added information, too, con- 
cerning positive steps that can be used to pro- 
mote reading interests and habits in an age 
when radio, television and movies offer very 
alluring rewards. 


5. What are the types of growth through 
reading that are of greatest significance today 
and how can the ends sought be most effectively 
attained? Throughout the history of this coun- 
try the reading materials assigned in school have 
been selected in terms of their assumed values 
in promoting desired understandings, attitudes, 
interest and appreciations. At times religious 
and moral motives predominated; at other times 
the aim was to acquaint the reader with the ex- 
panding world in which he lived and to pro- 
mote the understandifgs essential for good 
citizenships; at still other times, the chief aims 
were to acquaint pupils with fine selections and 
to develop an appreciation of good literature. 
The issue presented here relates to the nature 
of the understandings, attitudes and skills that 
should be promoted through reading at various 
levels of advancement. This question is as broad, 
of course, as are the aims of education ap- 
propriate for the kind of world in which we are 
living. Further research in this area is essential 
before reading materials can be selected most 
wisely. C'oseiy associated with this problem is 
the need for further research concerning the 
teaching procedures that are most effective in 


securing the ends couvht through reading. 


6. What is the relative importance in spe- 
cific learning situations of reading and other 
als to learning, and the order in which they 
should be used? The development of new and 
valuable aids to learning has created challenging 
teaching problems. The fact is known, for ex- 
ample, that certain things can be learned more 
readily in some ways than in others. We do not 
know as fully as we should, however, which aids 
to learning are most effective in achieving cer- 


tain goals. Equally important is a clearer under- 
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standing of the various aids to learning that can 
be used to best advantage in the study of a given 
problem, and the most effective order in which 
to introduce them. Furthermore, we know that 
individuals vary in the ease with which they 
learn through different sense avenues. The need 
is urgent for a better understanding of the ex- 
tent to which reading and other aids to learning 
should be used in promoting needed types of 
development among pupils of varying levels of 
intelligence. Both classroom and laboratory ex- 
periments are essential in securing added insight 
concerning these issues. 


7. What should be the focus of attention in 
developing reading attitudes and skills adapted 
to contemporary needs? The fact is well known 
that emphasis in teaching reading has changed 
radically during the last fifty years. Prior to 
1900, for example, the development of the 
habits essential in effective oral reading re- 
ceived chief attention. Between 1915 and 1925 
major emphasis shifted from oral to silent 
More been 
given to the importance of breadth and depth of 


reading. recently emphasis has 
interpretation, the reader's reaction to the ideas 
apprehended, and their use or application. In 
the light of the major functions that reading 
serves in piomoting chi.d development and in 
meeting contemporary social needs, what are 
the most important reading attitudes and skills 
that should be cultivated through a well-planned 
reading program? In reaching conclusions, two 
facts should be kept clearly in mind: first, that 
growth in reading is continuous; and, second, 
that the reading demands made on children and 
youth at each level of advancement should 
parallel closely their increasing maturity and 
their expanding interests, motives and drives. 


8. What is the nature and extent of the 
emotional disturbances created among children 
and youth by the tempo and distracting condi- 
tions of contemporary life that interfere with 
progress in reading? Numerous studies reported 
recently provide clear evidence that many chil- 


dren and youth suffer from emotional distur- 
bances that often affect progress in reading. 
The need is urgent for more detailed and pre- 
cise information concerning the nature and ex- 
tent of such disturbances, what schools can do 
to correct or eliminate them, and the best pro- 
cedures to adopt in teaching reading in the case 
of emotionally disturbed children. The problem 
is further complicated by the fact that an emo- 
tional disturbance may be due to the fact that 
a child is making slow progress in reading. It 
follows that teachers must not only be able to 
detect the presence of an emotional condition 
but be able to determine whether it is a cause 
or an effect of poor progress in reading. Care- 
fully planned studies are needed to determine 
the most effective procedures in either case. 
9. How should instruction in reading be 
organized in order to provide more effectively 
for individual differences among pupils in each 
‘ hoo 


erade or class and at the same time take 


advan:age of the values inherent in group 
activiites? The fact that wide differences exist 
in the mental maurity, interests and other im- 
portant characteristics of pupils at each grade 
level has long been established. More detailed 
information concerning the nature and extent 
of these differences is needed. Furthermore, ex- 
perience shows that many significant values are 
inherent in group activities. We need to know 
more fully than at present the nature of these 
values and the conditions under which they 
are attained most readily. Much informal ex- 
pcrimentation has been in progress during re- 
cent years to determine how instruction in read- 
ing can be organized so as to take advantage of 
the stimulus that results from the cooperative 
study of a challenging unit and at the same 
time provide adequately for individual differ- 
ences in interests and needs. Such experiments 
should be greatly increased in number and so 
organized and conducted that the relative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of different proce- 
dures can be accurately identified. 


10. What changes are essential in the read- 
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ing programs of specific schools and school 


rystems in order to adjust them better to current 


needs and to overcome specific weaknesses in- 
herent in them? The responsibility of adjusting 
reading programs to changing needs and the 
results of research is a continuous one that 
cannot be neglected by any school system. The 
need for overcoming weaknesses in a school’s 
reading program, due to failure to provide ef- 
fective instruction in all essential areas, is 
equally urgent. The fact that achievement in 
some school systems is not as high as it was 
formerly provides striking evidence to the effect 
that vigorous appraisal of reading programs is 
essential. In view of the nation-wide demand 


that instruction in reading be improved and 
that greater competence in reading be devel- 
oped, all schools should undertake, in the im- 
mediate future, a thorough and critical appraisal 
of their reading programs. In the course of such 
efforts it is hoped that improved instruments of 
evaluation will be developed. 


The foregoing list of current reading prob- 
lems is by no means exhaustive. It focuses at- 
tention upon some of the broader issues which 
merit consideration today. It is hoped that the 
lists of problems presented in the early section 
of this paper give adequate emphasis to the 
more detailed types of studies which are of 
large importance today. 


LET’s MAKE READING FUN 


(Continued from Page 99) 


kill a desire for reading rather than create 
one. 

The program culminated in an 
auditorium play called Treasure in the 
Garret, in which characters from popular 
books come to life. 


It is difficult to measure the results of 
such a program but if one child develops 


a desire to read, then the program is a 
success. It was quite evident that the read- 
ing period was a happy one, not only to 
the class but to the teacher, too. What 
better reward for such a program could a 
teacher get than this spontaneous remark 
of a sixth grader, “A good book makes 
you feel all warm inside.” 


You are cordially invited to attend the luncheon meeting of the 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON RESEARCH IN ENGLISH 


St. Louis, FEBRUARY 26, 1952 


Hear William S. Gray, Dora V. Smith, Paul Witty, 


and William Kottmeyer 


Get luncheon tickets at main registration desk of 


American Association of School Administrators 
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A number of interesting activities are set 
forth in a recent bulletin of the Chicago Public 
School’s Radio Council and Station WBEZ. 
Entitled Broadcast Utilization Activities’, the 
various procedures are suggestive for in-class 
utilization of radio as a means of improving 
instruction. They are applicable to any broad- 
cast. Classroom teachers in all areas will find 
the activities useful in conjunction with the 
FREC recommended radio programs published 
in these pages last month. 


@ General Considerations 


1. Extensive note-taking during a broad- 
cast is to be discouraged. Students become too 
involved in the details of writing to benefit 
from the broadcast as a whole. This also de- 
tracts from good listening training. 


2. Vary utilization activities for each broad- 


». Grouping words as they occur in broad- 
cast content stimulates interest, aids in recall 
and comprehension, and motivates originality 
in use. For example: dreadfully dull, secret 
contents, hatred and jealousy, pouted and sulked 
(from Pandora's Box). 

4. Experiment to discover new utilization 


techniques of your own. 


@ Vocabulary Study 


|. Listening for new words or difficult 
terms. Following the broadcast students may 
quiz each other on these. 

2. Using the new words in original sen- 
tences. Emphasize the personal in composing 
interesting sentences. 


‘Mr. Haas is Director, the North Side Branch, 
Chicago Teachers College. 

“Chicago Public Schools, Division of Radio, 
Radio Council—WBEZ, 228 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 1. George Jennings, Director. 
4 pp., mimeo. 
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3. Recalling how these new words were 
used in the broadcast. 

4. Making individual or group dictionaries 
with illustrations accompanying sentences and 
word meanings. Encourage the use of the chil- 
dren's own language in formulating definitions. 

5. Making word study games (picture 
puzzles with word or word-group cards to 


match pictures related to broadcast content or 
characters ). 


@ Training in Listening 

The art of listening may be developed 
through the natural audience situations pro- 
vided by all in-school listening and by consis- 
tent and thoughtfully prepared listening ability 
check-up activities. Radio is an excellent medi- 
um for such training, bringing with it the sur- 
prise elements of new and different partici- 
pants and content, at the same time offering 
a welcome change of pace for variety from 
ordinary classroom routines. 

1. Vocabulary study based on close listen- 
ing (since such study is closely allied to listen- 
ing training in all radio broadcast utilization). 

2. Checking on listening ability with the 
teacher or a student guiding the discussion— 
a “how-well-did-you-listen” activity in which 
are pointed up such questions as: 

a. Who 

When where did the story take place? 

b. Who was 


character ) ? 


were the main characters? 


(mame particular 


c. What kind of person was 
(character evaluation ) ? 

d. Who said the following and to 
whom? (Include quotation from the broad- 
Cast. ) 

e. What lessons were pointed out? 
What worthwhile information did you 
gain? 
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f. Who played his role best? 

g. Was the program well written? Well 
presented? (Evaluation of writing, presen- 
tation. ) 


@ Discussion: Oral and Written Composi- 
tion 

All in-school broadcasts serve as ideal 
spring-boards for discussion. Many contain a 
wealth of character education and human re- 
lations values which may be emphasized 
through informal discussion, oral or written 
expression, letter-writing, creative poetry, etc. 
Whenever possible, these should be related to 
the students’ personal experiences, feelings and 
reactions. 

As with vocabulary enrichment, discussion 
values are based on attentive listening. Students 
might: 

1. Tell/write about similar experiences. 
Discuss what they know about the subject 
being considered. 

2. Write letters expressing opinions, eval- 
uations, offering suggestions to the radio studio. 

3. Discuss or write about characters, broad- 
Cast participants (as actors, commentators ) 


sound effects, music transitions. 


4. Relate broadcast values with classroom 
studies (direct supplementation of classroom 
work ). 

~ . ‘ . > 

5. Report on related out-of-school listen- 


ing (voluntary or assigned). 


6. Re-tell broadcast in own words; re-write 
story in original script form; try writing other 
program-type scripts (drama, interview, nar- 
ration, news) and spot announcements. 

@ Creative Expression 

Story-telling programs, in particular, are 
rich in values for creative expression in art, 
crafts, language arts, music, dramatization, etc. 
Music programs likewise furnish mood and in- 
spiration for picture making and are frequently 
used by art teachers as background for painting 
and other forms of art expression. 


Many physical education teachers use mood 
music for free play and rhythmic expression, 
folk dancing, and similar activities. 

1. Picture the characters, parts of the story 
liked best. 

2. Make dioramas, papier mache figurines, 
murals, puppets related to the broadcast. 

). Make pictures of your own classroom, 
yourselves as listeners. 

4. Picture the broadcast studio, the actors 
“on mike.” 


5. Exhibit student work motivated by 
broadcast listening; invite other classes, parents 
and guests to view your displays. 


Radio and TV 
Of interest to teachers in upper grade lan- 
uage arts and social studies classes is an an- 
nouncement of two important programs to be 
heard over the Columbia Radio and Television 
networks. 


@“U. N. — On the Record. 


Yakov Malik of Russia the sounding board for 


which gave 


his speech that started the Korean cease-fire 
talks June 23, 1951, is again to be heard. In 
its third successive year, this program is broad- 
cast exclusively over CBS Radio at 6:15- 
6:30 p. m., EST, on Saturdays. 

The program features behind-the-scenes in- 
terviews with leading world figures. United 
Nations correspondents will report, as in pre- 
vious years, from Korea, Palestine, Latin 
America, and wherever United Nations news 
is breaking. 

U. N. — On the Record” is a winner of 
the George Foster Peabody and of the Ohio 
State University awards. 

@ “See It Now,” produced by Edward R. 
Murrow and Fred W. Friendly, represents the 
development of an idea which began with the 
“I Can Hear It Now” albums for Columbia 
Records. A weekly news program, it will be 


‘Additional broadcast utilization activities will 
appear in the March issue. 
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telecast on Sundays, CBS-TV, from 3:30 to 
4:00 p.m., EST. 

“See It Now” projects into the medium of 
sight and sound the Murrow-Friendly techni- 
que of presenting the news through the people 
who make the news. Persons and events on 
the front pages during the week will be seen 
and heard on “See It Now.” The program will 
be, in effect, the news magazine of television. 

With editor, the 
news will be presented through live pickups of 
events, with 


Murrow as on-camera 


and motion 


pictures specially 
filmed for this telecast. The news will include 
personal interviews, overseas reports, biographi- 
cal features, human-interest stories, documen- 
tary features and late news breaks. 


Recordings 

twelve unbreakable records, 
based on material in Childcraft, has just been 
issued by Mercury Records. Children’s Read- 
ing Service is the exclusive distributor for the 
school field. 


A series of 


Each of these Mercury Childcraft records 
is approved by leading educators and child 
psychologists. They contain subject matter rang- 
ng from traditional “Mother Goose” material 
to folk songs of other lands (in which songs 
are sung in native tongue and then in English) 
and narrated and singing versions of “Hansel 
ind Gretel.” 

Records are 10-inch vinylite, 78 rpm, and 
are priced at 98 cents each, less school discount. 
For further information and a complete list of 
titles, write to Children’s Reading Service, 106 
Beekman Street, New York 38. 


@ Adventures in Folk Song and Books 

Bring Adventure, issued by Gloria Chandler 
Recordings, 42242 West 46th Street, New 
York 19, are reviewed here by Miss Mary E. 
Flynn’. 
‘Miss Flynn, specialist in Children’s Literature, 
is a member of the English faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana. This review is appearing 
simultaneously in the Chicago Schools Journal 
and is used here by permission. 
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The first is a series of 13 programs on 4 
records and the second, a series of 20 programs 
on 5 records. Each 12-inch, long-playing record 
contains four 15-minute programs (except the 
last record in the Folk Song series). Record 
grooves are spaced for convenience in using 
any One program separately. Aimed primarily 
at the intermediate grade level, the recordings 
are usable also in the upper grades. Price, per 
record, is $6.85 plus 30 cents postage. Dis- 
cussion sheeets and correlated reading lists are 
available. 

American history comes colorfully and in- 
formally to life in the fine series, Adventures in 
Folk Song. Beginning with a program titled 
“We Start a New Country” and ending with 
one called “The Cattle Trail,” the series is nar- 
rated by Martha Clark King, writer, musical 
arranger, and principal singer. Assisted by 
Barbara Ellen Rogers with her guitar, Mrs. 
King comments on the everyday lives of the 
people, refers to events of historical import, 
and skilifully weaves in the folk songs repre- 
sentative of each period of history. The en- 
tire series is highly recommended, especially 
since be of interest to 
teachers of music and literature as well as to 
teachers of history. 


these records should 


In the opinion of this reviewer, Books 
Bring Adventure is superb. The selection of 
titles provides for adequate range of subject 
matter and appeal, and each selection is ac- 
corded the treatment it deserves. The records 
vary from programs made up almost entirely 
of dramatization to programs which are largely 
narration interspersed with dialogue. One slight 
imperfection is the uneven quality of the 
musical accompaniment. In Homer Price it 
punctuates the spirit of mirth and the humor 
of the characterizations. In Miss Hickory, how- 
ever, it is background music of the soap-opera 
variety. Characterization is consistently vivid 
because voices have been chosen with care and 
accents, where called for, are authentic. Best of 
all, these records provide real impetus for fur- 
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ther reading. After a brief introduction, just 
one incident from the book is dramatized. The 
narrator then refers to other incidents of special 
interest and concludes with information about 
publisher and price. Children who have pre- 
viously read any of the books will enjoy 
meeting their imaginary friends again in these 
effective portrayals. 


The titles in this series include: Mischief in 
Fez, Captain Kidd’s Cow, On the Dark of the 
Moon, Smoky Bay, Downright Dencey, Copper- 
Toed Boots, Strawberry Girl, Jared’s Island, and 
a dozen more. 


@ Alban Berg's atonal masterpiece Woz- 
zeck, has now been recorded by Columbia with 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Mi- 
tropoulos conducting, and is available for adult 
listening pleasure. The cast includes Mack 
Harrell, baritone; Eileen Farrell, soprano; 
tenors Frederick Jagel and David Lloyd; and 
contralto Edwina Eustis. Also participating are 
fifty members of the Schola Cantorum and a 
children’s chorus from the High School of 
Music and Art. 


New A-V Publications 

textbooks about subjects, conven- 
tionally encyclopedic in manner and type, have 
never been known to excel in vivid imagery.” 
Thus, James S. Kinder somewhere in his new 
book, Audio-Visual Materials and Techniques. 
It is unfortunate that his criticism of textbooks, 
in general, is specifically applicable to his own. 
Encyclopedic has become, especially in the 
audio-visual field, synonymous with well- 


padded. 


Are you curious about the historical de- 
velopment of the motion picture? Kinder gives 
a nut-shell review. Did you know that the law 
of persistence of vision was “noted by scientists 
in ancient times, and the Roman, Lucretius, 
noted it in his writings in 65 B. C.?” Do you 


“New York: American Book Company, 1950. 
$4.75. 


want to know how facsimile recording works? 
It’s all here. All here, and more. Six hundred 
fourteen pages of it! 

It is not to say that Kinder is without merit. 
His definitions are good. The book is well il- 
lustrated. But he hasn't said anything that 
others haven't already said. Had the book been 
issued as a monograph in paper covers it would 
serve a useful purpose. Had Mr. Kinder been 
willing to sacrifice bulk for succinctness it 
would be readable. 


If you've never read a book on audio-visual 
education before, Kinder’s is as good as the 
next — possibly even better in its inclusive- 
ness. But if you have, don’t bother with this 
one. 


@ be YAF Elementary Science Correlation 
Chart, which was enthusiastically received by 
elementary school teachers, administrators and 
supervisors in its original form, has been re- 
vised and copies are now ready for distribution, 
according to announcement recently made by 
Young America Films. The new chart, pub- 
lished in the form of an 8-page booklet, gives 
the page-by-page textbook correlations for the 
twenty-eight films comprising the “YAF Ele 
mentary Science Series.” Correlations are given 
for the elementary school science textbooks, 
grades 1 through 8, published by Allyn and 
Bacon, Scott Foresman Company, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, L. W. Singer Company, Ginn and 
Company, and J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Copies’ of the revised Correlation Chart are 
available free of charge upon request to Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New 
York 17. 


@ The Reading Teachers’ Mailbox, an idea 
exchange published from time to time by the 
Keystone View Company, is an answer to re- 
quests from reading specialists for periodical 
reports on new developments in the teaching 
of reading with particular reference to the Key- 
stone Visual-Survey Service, the Keystone Ta- 
chistoscope, and the Keystone Reading Pacer. 
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Copies may be obtained without charge by 


writing the Keystone View Company, Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 


The publication is intended to serve as a 
medium of exchange for ideas relative to Key- 
stone equipment, but also for other equipment 
or means employed in teaching reading which 
has produced successful results in the hands of 
interested teachers. 


The first issue contained summaries of dis- 
sertations dealing with tachistoscopic training 
for beginning typewriting instruction as well 
as an experimental study of tachistoscopic train- 
ing in reading. The latter, submitted by Donald 
L. Cleland to the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, was concerned primarily 
with the relative value of digits as against 
phrases and sentences for tachistoscopic train- 
ing in reading. 


In this study, Cleland trained four matched 
groups for thirty sessions of twenty minutes 
each. The groups were trained as follows: 


Group I—Tachistoscopic training by use 
of numbers consisting of four or more digits. 

Group II—Tachistoscopic training by the 
use of English phrases and sentences that be- 
came successively longer and more difficult. 

Group IlI—Tachistoscopic training by 
combination of I and II, above; the first ten 
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minutes of each session with numbers and the 
second ten minutes with phrases and sentences. 


Group IV—Tachistoscopic training by the 
use of numbers for fifteen training sessions, for 
the remaining fifteen sessions, training by the 
use of English phrases and sentences, begin- 
ning at the same level of difficulty as that to 
which the trainees in Group II had progressed 
at that time. 


Group V—Control group; no tachisto- 
scopic training whatever. 


Some of the conclusions of Cleland’s study 
were that Group III evidenced the greatest gain 
in reading. The study gives evidence to support 
a conclusion that tachistoscopic training pro- 
duces significant gains in certain skills meas- 
ured by the Schrammel-Gray High School and 
College Reading Test. It should be noted, fur- 
thermore, that increase in speed. was accom- 
panied by no loss in comprehension efficiency. 
The study produced evidence to support the 
conclusion that the training results in signif- 
icant gains in the form field of each eye and 
also in the span of perception. While evidence 
was accumulated to support the conclusion that 
training aids fusion at far point, it does not 
necessarily do so at near point. 


A reprint of this dissertation may be had 
by writing the Reading Clinic, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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The new Nominating Committee for the 
Elementary Section of the National Council of 
Teachers of English are the following persons: 
Dr. Cecilia Unzicker, Chairman, Supervisor of 
Elementary Grades, Ohio; Miss 
Katherine Burke, Supervisor of Elementary 
Grades, Lynn, Massachusetts; and Dr. Loretta 


Cincinnati, 


Byers, Professor of Elementary Education, Uni- 


versity of California, Santa Barbara, California. 


us 
Zz 


Miss Pansy Parker, who contributed an article 
under the title “Painting Pictures with Words” 
in the December, 1951 issue of Elementary 
English, writes that in this article she failed to 
give proper credit to Miss Mabel Snedaker for 
extensive quotations from Miss Snedaker’s 
article, which appeared in the April, 1950, Jowr- 
nal of the National Education Association. Miss 
Parker explains that she depended upon notes 
which did not identify the source. She expresses 
her regret to Miss Snedaker, the Journal of the 
National Education Association, and the readers 
of Elementary English. 


x 


English teachers who are teaching or who 


have taught “The Rime of the Ancient Mari-. 


ner” may get a chuckle from this news item 
from the New York Times for September 15, 
which reached us via English High Lights, the 
service bulletin for English teachers published 
by the Scott Foresman Company: In spite of 
the protests of the crew, John Slipp, a Uni- 
versity of Washington scientist aboard the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service Ex- 
ploration vessel sailing the Pacific, fired seven 
shots to bring down an albatross for scientific 
study. From then on the voyage was plagued 
with a streak of bad luck. Here’s what hap- 
pened: 


The net cables fouled up three times. 

The net caught on the sea bottom and was 
ripped to shreds. 

The shaft on the main wench snapped, and 
it took the crew five hours to reel in by hand 
1700 feet of cable. 

A scientific aide fell down a hatch ladder and 
broke a rib. 

Mr. Slipp himself became violently sea- 
sick, for the first time in his life, in a calm sea. 

Broken gear forced the ship to turn back 
to Seattle, Washington. 

The cook quit. 

English High Lights includes with the 
article a note that when teachers are teaching 
“The Rime of the Ancient Mariner” they may 
wish to post this news item on the bulletin 
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Over twenty years ago Edward W. Goetch 
proved that kindergarten experience alone is a 
contributing factor to success in Grade 1. He 
also found that the reading scores and reading 
ages of children who attended kindergarten 
were higher than those of children who had 
not attended kindergarten. John C. Morrison 
later found that retardation was much greater 
for those children who had not attended kin- 
dergarten. In the light of these findings, and 
recognizing the need for readiness for skills 
taught in Grade 1, kindergarten teachers are de- 
veloping methods of teaching children so they 
are able to start reading once they reach Grade 
1, writes Shirley H. Corwin in the October Ele- 
mentary School Journal. 


This kindergarten training is of question- 


‘John Deere Junior High School, Moline, 
Illinois. 
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able worth if done in a formal manner such 
as through workbooks, says Miss Corwin. On 
the other hand, “there are many activities which 
may be a part of an informal program of readi- 
ness.” Forming the background of experience 
may be play, planned excursions, (with the 
children planning the excursion), children’s 
stories, and other listening experiences. 


We heartily recommend Miss Corwin’s ex- 


cellent article. 


The Michigan Education Journal for No- 
vember contains “A Review of Helpful Ideas 
on Remedial Reading,” by Merle Haight. The 
review, in outline form, gives a comprehensive, 
capsulized picture of current practices in diag- 
nosis and remediation. We cannot digest Miss 
Haight’s article here but merely recommend it 
as helpful reading for teachers needing a 
“brush-up.” 

x 


The children of the Burnham School in 
Cicero, Illinois are forging a chain of world 
friendship through their “Friendship Club.” 
The club, organized in 1946, has made possible 
a free exchange of ideas, and authentic ideas 
between the pupils and children in thirty 
countries. 

Letters are only a part of the club's activi- 
ties. The children have sent baby food, candy, 
and clothing to overseas children and have 
adopted a war orphan in Holland. In exchange, 
they have received dolls in native dress, stamps, 
photographs, “and a wealth of loyalty, friend- 
ship and good fellowship.” 


The benefits of the Friendship Club are that 

“It has spurred an interest in geography 

and history; it has made pupils more aware of 

their responsibilities as citizens of their com- 

munities as they have had to explain those 

responsibilities to others; it has taught them 

respect and tolerance for the customs and ideas 
of others...” 
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The activities of the Friendship Club are 
described in an uncredited article in the Oc- 
tober Illinois Education. The aims and activities 
of the Friendship Club are also presented in a 
booklet by Miss Sally Anderegg, founder of the 
club. The booklet is called One World Through 
Friendship and published by the William Fred- 


erick Press. 
2 

The November 7 issue of Senior Scholastic 
is designed to help pupils better understand 
the largest single organized activity engaged in 
by the American people, the business of going 
to school. Entitled Our American Schools, the 
issue interestingly and informatively depicts 
the activity that occupies one-fifth to one-third 
of the child’s lifetime. Teachers, incidentally, 
may also find the issue profitable and enjoyable 


reading. 


Science Research Associates have just pub- 
lished You Can Read Better, the third in the 
Junior Life Adjustment Series. Written by Paul 
Witty and Harry Bricker, the pamphlet is de- 
signed to help boys and girls in grades 6 to 9 
to improve their speed and comprehension—if 
they want to. 

The pamphlet attempts to teach boys and 
girls how to become word-conscious, realize the 
importance of a varied, well-rounded reading 
program. Reading exercises and rate tables are 
provided for their use. 


You Can Read Better may be ordered from 
the Science Research Associates at 57 West 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10. Price forty cents per 


copy. 
x 

According to Bess Goodykoontz there are 
useful and inexpensive “Aids to Reading and 
Language in U. S. Government Publications,” if 
on'y the teacher is willing to ferret them out. 
In her address at the Sixth Annual Conference 
on Reading at the University of Pittsburgh 
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(reprinted in the November Education Di- 
gest), the Associate Commissioner of Educa- 
tion mentioned two pamphlets, With Liberty 
and Justice for All, and Know Your Capital 
City as ideal. The first is excellent for reading, 
adapting, and dramatizing, and the second for 
discussions and committee work and, incidental- 
ly, for planning a trip to the capital city. 


Miss Goodykoontz also recommends publi- 
cations from the Soil and Conservation Service, 
the Forest Service, and other divisions of the 
Department of Agriculture, as well as the 
Indian Life Service, published by the Indian 
Affairs Department of the Department of the 
Interior, the Brown Family series (originally 
published for illiteracy education), and the 
Children’s Bookshelf, a book list for parents, 
published by the Children’s Bureau. 


We recommend Miss Goodykoontz’s article 
in the November Education Digest for a com- 
plete discussion of the uses and availability of 


these publications. 


An interesting project in the development 
of book-characters by sixth graders is described 
by Eleanor J. Sneed in her article, “A Book 
Week Project,” in the November Junior Arts 
and Activities. The author goes into detail on 
how to make the dolls, which may be of good 
use to English teachers not adept in the crafts 


This hint, in the author's own words, may 
suggest other uses for the papier-maché dolls: 
“The project, of course, need not be restricted 
to a celebration of Book Week. In fact, the 
dolls can be made to portray any type of study 
that deals with people.” 


2 


The National School Public Relations As- 
sociation, in collaboration with NEA’s Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, has just issued a 
handbook of public relations for every teacher 
—not just the school system public-relations 
officer—entitled It Starts in the Classroom. 


“Good teaching is good public relations,” 
says Frederick L. Hipp, President, NSPRA. 
“Good public relations uses the same psycholo- 
gical principles as good teaching.” 


NSPRA's approach to the broad problem of 
school public relations, rather than just the 
narrow problem as a central office function, is 
that the classroom teacher is the first contact— 
and many times the only contact—either pupil 
or parent has with the school system. 


It is the picture formed by the contact with 
the teacher which creates the attitude toward 
the entire school system. It’s up to the teacher, 
according to NSPRA. 


a, 
az 


Here are the Literary Guild Selections for 
February, 1952: 


For boys and girls 6, 7, and 8 years of age: 
Skipper John’s Cook, written and illustrated by 
Marcia Brown. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.00. 


For boys and girls 9, 10, and 11 years of 
age: Lucky Year, by Dorothy Aldis. Rand Mc- 
Nally and Company, $2.50. 


For older girls, 12 to 16 years of age: Free 
And Easy, by Fairfax Downey. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $2.50. 


For older boys, 12 to 16 years of age: The 


Lost Kingdom, by Chester Bryant. Julian Mess- 


x. 


The Elementary Section Nominating Com- 


ner, Inc., $2.75 


mittee, including Dr. Loretta Beyers of the Uni- 
versity of California at Santa Barbara, Miss 
Katherine Brooks who is Elementary Super- 
visor at Lynn, Massachusetts, and Dr. Cecilia 
E. Unsicker submit the following nominations: 


1. Six candidates for the three vacancies on the 
Section Committee for the years 1952, 1953, 
1954. 
Miss Muriel Crosby, City Public Schools, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


(Continued on Page 127) 
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Review and Criticism 


For the Teacher 
Promoting Growth toward Maturity in Inter- 


preting What Is Read. Compiled and edited 

by William S. Gray. Supplementary Educa- 

tional Monograph No. 74. University of 

Chicago Press, 1951. $3.00. 

This is the thirteenth volume of proceed- 
ings of the University of Chicago Reading 
Conference. Professor Gray, who has pioneered 
in the field of reading instruction for many 
years, is in large measure responsible for the 
high quality of this excellent new contribution 
to the literature on reading. Few of its readers 
will fully realize how much planning, creative 
imagination, editorial skill, administrative de- 
tail, and plain hard work has been involved in 
the production of this volume, from the first 
draft of a program to the final reading of page 
proof. To have produced such a volume an- 
nually for thirteen years, in addition to numer- 
ous other professional works, is an achievement 
worthy of more than passing mention. 


Topics dealt with in the 1951 Monograph 
include: “Influence of Specific Factors on 
Growth in Interpretation,” “Basic Elements in 
Interpretation,” “Promoting Growth in Inter- 
pretation,” “Diagnosis and Remediation in In- 
terpretation,” and “Noteworthy Books Pub- 
lished since the 1950 Reading Conference.” 


Teaching the Language Arts. By Willard F. 
Tidyman and Marguerite Butterfield. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, $4.50. 

Recent distinguished contributions in the 
field of language arts instruction, notably those 
by Strickland and Dawson, have stimulated 
interest in this vital field. The present volume 
appears to be the product of much painstaking 
effort on the part of the authors. It contains 
many worthwhile suggestions for teachers and 
supervisors. The discussions are limited to two 
facets of language, speaking and writing. 


How Personalities Grow. By Helen Shacter. 
McKnight & McKnight, no price listed. 
Increasingly the interest of the young ado- 

lescent in understanding himself and others is 
being recognized by teachers, parents and others 
who work with teen-agers. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, most literature in the field of personality 
development is either too difficult for adoles- 
cents or so superficially written that it contri- 
butes only glittering generalities and no real 
understandings. 


Dr. Shacter’s book, therefore, fills a real 
need in that it presents sound principles simply 
written. She deals with why people are dif- 
ferent and with how they are alike and elabo- 
rates on social and sexual needs as they evi- 
dence themselves during adolescence. Then she 
shows how human beings may behave when 
social needs are not satisfied, and how different 
patterns of personality develop out of satisfied 
or unsatisfied needs. She shows how all of us 
use various mechanisms such as rationalization, 
daydreaming, retreat, temper tantrums, or even 
illness as a way Out of situations we cannot face. 


In general, How Personalities Grow fits in 
with theory advanced by modern mental hy- 
gienists. Perhaps the book errs in not making 
clear the fact that there are many theories about 
personality development, that we do not have 
the final answers as yet, but that the author is 
presenting some approximations which have 
been worked out by mental hygienists. Perhaps, 
too, the conclusion might be stronger with 
some modification. The author makes it sound 
as if the job of modifying personality was pos- 
sible for everyone to accomplish by himself. It 
might be helpful for adolescents to know that 
in some cases expert help is needed to effect 
change, and that there are such resources avail- 
able for many. 


Celia Burns Stendler 
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Guiding the Young Child. By A Committee of 
the California School Supervisors Associa- 
tion. Edited by Helen Heffernan. Heath, 
$4.25. 

This useful book represents the best think- 
ing of California experts in psychology, cur- 
riculum, teacher education, supervision, and ad- 
ministration with regard to educational pro- 
grams for five-year old children. It begins with 
a discussion of young children in a democratic 
society and with what our five-year olds are 
like. Then it proceeds to deal with the kinds of 
problems teachers encounter in providing ex- 
periences in social living, science, language, 
music, art, and physical development for young 
children. 

The California group has made a real contri- 
bution to educational literature in several ways. 
They have kept their material close to class- 
room practice; they have given us an extremely 
attractive book, with many fine photographic 
illustrations; they have made the book very 
readable by including delightful samples of 
classroom living in the child"s own language; 
and they have five appendices which contain 
very useful information for the teacher, includ- 
ing lists of physical equipment, annotated bib- 
liographies of children’s books, and the like. 
In short, teachers of five-year olds will find 
Guiding the Young Child a valuable addition 


to their bookshelves. Celia Burns Stendler 


For Early Adolescents 
Pete of Ice Bay. By Frank Illingworth. Illus- 
trated by R. M. Powers. Coward-McCann, 
$2.75. 

All the hazards of Eskimo life within a 
single hunting and trapping season are packed 
tightly and dramatically into Pete of Ice Bay. 
This is a first-hand story, which takes place in 
northern Baffin Land, where the author once 
lived. Yet despite the dangers of starvation, of 
frostbite, of being carried to sea on an ice 
floe, what ten-to fourteen-year-old would not 
eagerly don Pete’s sealskins and take his place 
behind a team of howling huskies? 
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Pete was a trader's son who wanted to be- 
come a trapper like his father. Pete’s father 
persuaded an Eskimo hunter and his son to 
take Pete along and teach him. It was indeed 
a hardened boy, wiser and more appreciative 
than ever of the remarkable Eskimo skills that 
returned to his father's trading post several 
months later. In addition, the kindness of the 
Eskimo, their endurance, fearlessness, and loy- 
alty, so essential for artic survival, will forever 
live in Pete’s memory. 

The book has a few glaring faults. In his 
effort to dramatize the plot, the author has 
created an Eskimo villain who seems, to this 
reader at least, totally foreign to the culture 
complex in which he was reared. In fact, the 
villain is European in his greed, his thievery, 
his irresponsibility. I question whether such 
traits really exist in the Eskimo. It seems to me 
the villain could have performed his function 
in this story without such absurd exaggerations. 
Secondly, the author presents a table for pro 
nouncing Eskimo names. Would it not have 
been more logical to spell the names the way 
they are pronounced? This bit of pedantry is 
an unnecessary obstacle in familiarizing the 
reader with Eskimo names and word sounds. 
And lastly, I have not been able to locate the 
places mentioned in the story on a map of 
Baffin Land. The reader would have gained 
much in geography with authentic place names 
in a region so unfamiliar. Sonia Bleeker 


Hudson of Hudson's Bay. By J. M. Scott. Illus- 
trated by Astrid Walford. Henry Schuman, 
$2.50. 

This “story-biography” of Henry Hudson is 
written in the semi-formal manner of a good 
classroom lecturer giving a _ straightforward 


account of Hudson’s four voyages to a group of 
junior high school students. The author knows 
his subject well, both subjectively and ob- 
jectively: he, himself, has explored in the 
Arctic; he has done thorough research in the 
available historical materials. His selective use 


of detail from contemporary documents is ex- 
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cellent. Youngsters with intellectual curiosity, 
who “want to know,” will like his matter of 
fact presentation of fascinating information on 
a man to man basis. Students more profoundly 
conditioned by radio, television, and comic 
book adventure stories, are not likely to find 
time for Hudson of Hudson’s Bay. Well printed 
in a pocket sized volume with black and white 
illustrations. La Tourette Stockwell 


The Gentling of Jonathan. By Louise Rankin. 
Illustrated by Lee Tonsend. Viking, $2.50. 
This book can be read on two levels. For 

the adult, it inevitably becomes a poignant 

little study of why healthy, normal boys get out 
of hand and what is needed to help steady 
them. For the junior high school student, for 
whom it was written, it is an engrossing tale 
of how an eleven year old Nevada boy unex- 
pectedly comes into possession of a beautiful, 
black horse and how he goes about earning 
the money necessary for the horse's food and 
stable. Through Jonathan’s love for his horse, 
whose well being is dependent upon him, and 
through his native ingenuity and resourceful- 
ness which are developed by his assumption of 
responsibility, Jonathan gradually changes from 
a toughie to a responsible citizen who turns 
his energies into constructive enterprises. Some 
of his exploits are naturally boyish and un- 
conventional, yet they acquire importance 
through their impact upon the community in 
which he lives. An enjoyable book which ought 
(O put a good many good ideas into the heads 
of its readers, students, parents, and teachers. 
La Tourette Stockwell 


Bulldozer. By Stephen W. Meader. Illustrated 

by Edwin Schmidt. Harcourt, Brace, $2.50. 

A summer fishing trip turned into a busi- 
ness venture when Bill Crane and Ducky Davis 
discovered a bulldozer in a lake near an old 
mining camp. With the ingenuity characteristic 
of Meader heroes, Bill, with Ducky’s help, 
reconditioned the bulldozer, began a construc- 
tion business, and won his way to success in 
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spite of the unscrupulous opposition of a com- 
peting company. He earned the goodwill of 
the people of his home town by doing good 
work and by using his bulldozer to fight a 
forest fire and to rescue a girl trapped in a 
snowbound car. 

Mary J. Tingle 
The Pundit and the Player. By Charles Norman. 

Illustrated by Bruno Frost. David McKay, 

$2.75. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, the pundit, and David 
Garrick, the player, are the central figures in a 
biography that brings to life the England of 
George ,III. Through its pages Oliver Gold- 
smith, James Boswell, Hogarth and Reynolds, 
Pope and Gray, and favorite actresses of the 
age become familiar figures. 


The account moves rapidly, introduces many 
personages, and uses quotations extensively. 
Although it is designated as “a biography for 
young people,” it is not generally suitable 
for use below the junior high grades. 

Mary J. Tingle 
America’s Robert E. Lee. By Henry Steele 

Commager. Illustrated by Lynd Ward. 

Houghton Mifflin, $3.00. 

America’s Robert E. Lee is a distinguished 
book. Henry Steele Commager, the author, has 
presented the facts of the Civil War with 
scholarly precision and has enlivened them with 
details that are of particular interest to the 
young reader. Lynd Ward, the illustrator, has 
showed the same consideration for accuracy 
and interest in the dynamic illustrations that 
appear at every turn of a page. The account 
covers the facts of Lee’s life from his birth until 
his farewell to his army when “he turned and 
rode off into history.” Mary J. Tingle 


Germany. By Elsa R. Berner. Holiday House. 

Cardboard cover, $1.25; cloth, $1.75. 

In 24 pages the author of this book gives a 
lively and accurate view of Germany's history, 
suitable for upper elementary grade children. 
As a brief survey this book is welcome; the 
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more so because there is such a scarcity of good 
books on Germany. Colorful and simple maps 
on the inside covers of the book and a one 
page chronology of Germany's history add to 
the usefulness of this small book. The sketches 
in color are attractive but unfortunately do not 
correspond to the text for the pages on which 
they are placed. All sixteen volumes of this 
Lands and Peoples seties deserve consideration 
for the elementary school library. 

Leonard S. Kenworthy 


Open Season. By James L. Summers. Double- 
day, $2.00. 

Eleven short stories that have within their 
lines the elements of both narrative and essay 
constitute this collection by an author who also 
writes for magazine publication. 


Most of the topics young students of high- 
school age ponder on and worry about are 
caught in the events of these stories. There are 
dating problems, but these soon assume deeper 
significance of friendship and integrity. Shal- 
lowness is exposed, and permanent values 
develop. Illnesses, separations, enconomic prob- 
lems, and popularity questions all arise in 
quantities and in settings that make the situa- 
tions seem perfectly possible and real. 

The sensitive reader will discover beauty of 
style and originality of description. He also will 
find, repeatedly, instances where he can sub- 
stitute himself, to helpful advantage, for the 
character in the story. The author does not 
seem to write these episodes from a “teen-age- 
problem” point of view. Rather, he probably 
assumes that the richness of adventure and the 
opportunity for personality development com- 
bine in such fashion that young persons are al- 
ways sources of fascinating story and charac- 
terization. Naomi C. Chase 


Hill Ranch. By Rutherford Montgomery. Illus- 
trated by Barbara Cooney. Doubleday. 
$2.50. 

The theme of this well-told story of a teen- 
age boy and girl is one of determination and 


willingness to work, successes and failures. Sara 
Andrews, with the help of the capable and 
courageous chore-boy Obie, proves that her 
father's hillside ranch in California can pay for 
itself. The definite personalities of Stumpy, the 
stumped-tail lovable cat, B-29, the fighting 
rooster, Old Man, the raccoon bandit, plus the 
cows and chickens are as important as the 
human characters in this heart-warming skill- 
fully written tale. The black and white illus- 
trations at the beginning of each chapter are 
done with realism and humor. 

Katherine Porter 
Huon of the Horn. Adapted by Andre Norton. 

Illustrated by Joe Krush. Harcourt, $2.75. 

An excellent retelling of a little known part 
of the Charlemagne story cycle. This adaptation 
is based upon The Boke of Duke Huon of 
Boreaux, done into English by Lord Berners 
about 1534 A. D. This fast-moving account 
presents the dramatic adventures of Huon, who 
now “With the face of fair youth and the wis- 
dom of age...reigns in Elfland to the greater 
good of all mankind.” The format is attractive 
with many black and white illustrations which 
interpret the text and clear, readable print. 

Laura E. Cathon 
Hidden Harbor. By Kathrene Pinkerton. Har- 
court. $2.75. 

Hidden Harbor is a success story of an 
average young man. It satisfies the reader's de- 
sire for success — a universal desire. The book 
is about Alaska and much is told about the 
country as a necessary background for the story. 
The people are real and human and meet 
their problems as people must do. 

Lyla Hoffine 
Fire-Hunter. By Jim Kjelgaard. Illustrated by 

Ralph Ray. Holiday House, $2.50. 

The boy who likes wild adventure and 
plenty of bloodshed will find them pressed 
down running over in this story of Hawk, a 
boy of pre-historic days. By the use of his head 
and his skill in devising new weapons, with 
fire as one of them, Hauk overcomes the 
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dangers that beset him, all the way from saber- 
toothed tigers and a mammoth sloth to a wild 
enemy tribe whose cunning almost matches his 
own. Hawk shows as well the dawning of hu- 
man instincts as he takes care of the girl left 
by her people to die of wounds, and as he feels 
affection for the wild puppy who becomes a 
friend of man with his first experience of kind- 
ness. The book, except for the “telescoping of 
time,” as the author states it, is probably a fair- 
ly valid picture of the struggle for life in pre- 
historic days. Elsie W. Adams 


Packet Alley. By Elizabeth Meg. Illustrated by 

Briano Frost. Putnam's. 

Ten year old ‘twins, Cathie and Ted, are 
given assignments by history professor father to 
learn about and develop a historical sense based 
on New Castle, one of America’s oldest cities, 
Delaware's past. In this magic story, a fairy 
Dutch lens grinder presents the twins with 
enchanted backward looking spectacles which 
allow the children to recreate any scene from 
the past by making a wish in rhyme. The chil- 
dren live through many exciting and true ad- 
ventures of our early eastern history. 

The bibliography is impressive as is the list 
of acknowledgments by the author. The end- 
paper color maps and full page black and white 
line cuts are beautiful as well as of graphic 
value to the readers. This book is most heartily 
recommended because it will entertain as well 
as educate. Ruth E. Swanbeck 


Steamboat South, By Madye Lee Chastain. Har- 
court, $2.50. 

When her mother’s friend, Mrs. Quinn, 
had to give up her Ohio home, Amy Travis 
took a steamboat to her Texas aunt's home. A 
lively, curious little girl, Amy didn’t miss a bit 
of the rich pageantry of Mississippi River life 
just before the Civil War. The six little Beazys 
whom she looked after for part of her passage 
led her into disaster. The many odd characters 
are well drawn. An excellent period story. 


Margaret S. Skift 
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For the Middle Grades 
Carol’s Side of the Street. By Lorraine Beim. Il- 


lustrated by Malmen. Harcourt, $2.50. 

A lovely room of her own, a family of 
kittens and a playhouse for a secret club! No 
wonder Carol was excited about moving into 
her new home. Here is a delightful book to fill 
the constant demand for a “family” and “best 
friends” story. A salute to the author who creates 
and solves a situation of religious prejudice in 
a natural manner which will be satisfying to 
girls. Particularly nice is the celebration of 
Christmas and Hanuka by children of both 


faiths. Freda Freyer 


Ginger Pye. By Eleanor Estes. Illustrated by the 
author. Harcourt, $2.50. 

“The Moffats” now have a rival—Jerry and 
Rachel Pye, ages 10 and 9 respectively, and 
their famous Uncle Benny, aged 3, are equally 
amusing, lovable and believable. But the real 
hero of the tale is Ginger, a most intelligent fox 
terrior. When only a puppy he trailed Jerry to 
school and climbed the fire escape to Jerry's 
second story classroom, and what’s more, he 
brought Jerry the pencil he had lost on his way 
to school. Such a smart dog was naturally one 
to be coveted, and a short time later Ginger 
Pye was stolen. Uncle Benny recognizes and re- 
covers Ginger Pye and the story has a happy 
ending. The book well deserves the New York 
Herald Tribune award it received last spring. 

Laurette McCusker 
A Nickel for Alice. By Frances Salmon Murphy. 

Illustrated by Mabel Jones Woodbury. Cro- 

well, $2.50. 

The opening chapters move slowly, but 
Alice captures your sympathy from the begin- 
ning and your heart keeps hoping this young 
orphan will find a suitable home. As the story 
progresses it takes on warmth and color and 
Alice’s insecurity and search for a home where 
she will have genuine love are convincingly 
portrayed. When the understanding welfare 
worker places her with the Potters she gives her 
permission to “run away’—and a nickel to 
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phone her when she leaves. The nickel is Alice's 
insurance against insecurity—and when the 
Porter's accept Alice, and she them, the nickel 
is returned unused. A satisfying story with 


pleasing illustrations. Laurette McCusker 


Sword of a Warrior. By Jean Bothwell. Illus- 
trated by Margaret Ayer. Harcourt, $2.50. 
Sword of a Warrior tells the story of an 

apprentice boy in modern India. The thread of 

mystery that runs through the story keeps the 
reader going to the end. The mystery is solved 
satisfactorily, and, at the same time, the reader 
becomes acquainted with a boy of India. This 
book contributes to the child's knowledge of the 
world he lives in and is a worthy addition to the 
library. Lyla Hoffine 


Tan, a Wild Dog. By Thomas C. Hinkle. Mor- 
row, $2.00. 

Just another dog story lacking literary 
strength, characterization, and individuality. 
Tan, a cross between a Great Dane and a giant 
Irish Wolfhound is left motherless at six months 
on a western prairie. Never having seen a hu- 
man he is wild and survives by his wits and 
strength. His realization of his dog qualities 
and domestication is brought about by a boy 


and another dog. Helen C. Bough 
The Landmark Books: 

The Monitor and the and Other 

Naval Battles. By Fletcher Pratt. Illustrated 

by John O'Hara Cosgrave II]. Random 

House, $1.50. 


The Panama Canal. 


Merrimac 


By Bob Considine. Illus- 
trated by Fritz Kredel. Random House, 
$1.50. 

Custer’s Last Stand. By Quentin Reynolds. II- 
lustrated by Frederick T. Chapman. Ran- 
dom House, $1.50. 


The Lewis and Clark Expedition. By Richard 
L. Neuberger. Illustrated by Winold Reiss. 
Random House, $1.50. 

The Story of the U. S. Marines. By George P. 
Hunt. Illustrated by Charles J. Mazoujian. 
Random House, $1.50. 


The Pirate Lafitte and the Battle of New Or- 
leans. By Robert Tallant. Illustrated by 
John Chase. Random House, $1.50. 


The Santa Fe Trail. By Samuel Hopkins Adams. 
Illustrated by Lee J. Ames. Random House, 
$1.50. 

The Landmark Books are all fast moving 
stories of the development of our country and 
of the peop!e who played a part in that devel- 
opment. As a series they are outstanding in 
giving the child from 8 to 12 years old not only 
an interesting story but also real insight into 
the life and times of the periods covered. 
These books will undoubtedly do much to 
create an interest in history and at the same 
time give knowledge and understanding of the 
development of our institutions. 

A child will live again with George Arm- 
strong Custer as he follows Custer’s adventures 
in the troubled period of the Civil War. The 
Pirate Lafitte is an exciting story—a mystery 
The 
Panama Canal is a story of the building of the 
brilliant 


who carried this stupendous job to its comp!e- 


story with real people and true events 


Canal and the courageous and men 
tion. And so with the other books in this series 
—the struggles, the achievements, and the ad- 
ventures of a great people engaged in the 
building of a great nation are vividly retold. 
Lola Stanley 
Home At Last: A Story of Children in Israel 

Today. By Gloria Hoffman. David McKay, 

$2.50. 

This is the story of two refugee boys and 
their orientation to life in Israel. Through the 
use of almost full-page pictures and a very 
simple text, the author acquaints the reader 
with the story of modern Israel and the kibbutz 
or collective settlement movement. Younger 
children can enjoy the pictures and children 
from the fourth grade and up should enjoy the 
text. A vocabulary list could be added profit- 
ably to the book. Otherwise this is an excellent 
volume for boys and girls. 


Leonard S. Kenworthy 
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All-Of-A-Kind Family. By Sydney Taylor. Il- 
lustrated by Helen John. Wilcox and Fol- 
lett. $2.75. 

When the library lady looked over the desk 
one day, she saw five little girls who were 
dressed alike. But although they were a close, 
loving family, each was an individual, from 
romantic twelve-year-old Ella, and dreamy ten- 
year-old Henny, to impulsive eight-year-old 
Sarah, and two lovable younger ones, Charlotte 
and Gertie. Loving parents and other kind 
adults made their lives happy, even in the 
crowded and poor immigrant days of New 
York’s lower East Side. Many good times came 
throughout the year, the beautiful Jewish cele- 
brations, buying a birthday gift for Father, a 
trip to Coney Island, and a wonderful Fourth 
of July. 

This is a warm, satisfying family story 
will be liked by 4th 


vraders. It makes an outstanding contribution 


which through 6th 
also to intercultural understanding. Humorous, 
loving sketches by Helen John and attractive 
format add much to the pleasure of the book. 
Margaret Skiff 
Childhood of Famous Americans Series: 
Juliette Low; Girl Scout. By Helen Higgins. 
Lucretia Moot; Girl of Old Nantucket. By Con- 
stance Burnett. 
lames Fennimore Cooper; Leatherstocking Boy. 
By Gertrude Winders. 
Wilbur and Orville Wright; Boys with Wings. 
By Augusta Stevenson. 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1951. $1.75 each. 


These books for the third and fourth grader 
should be used with some discretion. They pre- 
sent an Opportunity to introduce boys and girls 
to better and more complete biographies of the 
famous person. Juliette Low satisfied her child- 
hood interest in gathering of children by found- 
ing the Girl Scouts. The reader whose interest 
is alerted could read Juliette Low by Mildred 
Pace. The reader of Wilbur and Orville Wright 
can now turn his interest to the excellent biog- 


raphy in the Landmark series, The Wrighz 
Brothers by Quentin Reynolds. James Fenni- 
more Cooper is a very exciting story making 
the reader aware of the fine adventure stories 
which will soon be his to enjoy. The biography 
of Lucretia Mott shows her early interest in the 
advancement of women’s rights. The main 
criticism of these biographies is the emphasis 
placed upon the childhood of the person and 
devotion of only a chapter or two to their most 


important accomplishments. Margaret Dixon 


Tansy for Short. By Ruth L. Holberg. Double- 
day, $2.50. 

Tansy is a little Norweigian-American girl 
who lived in a small town in western Wiscon- 
sin near the end of the nineteenth century. 
Tansy’s parents were both born in Norway and 
were trying to raise their children in the Nor- 
wegian tradition. But they have some trouble 
with Tansy who wants to grow up like other 
American children. Some of the things which 
make life exciting for Tansy are her brother 
Storm's wedding when she takes off her shoes 
and dances barefoot and the visit of the famous 
Norwegian violinist Ole Bull. This is an ex- 
ceptionally good regional story of Wisconsin 
and tomboy Tansy’s many adventures are sure 
to be appealing to fifth and sixth grade girls. 

Margaret M. Dixon 
Jockie, a Story of Prince Edward Island. By 

Lilla Stirling. Illustrated by Bob Meyers. 

Scribner's, $2.00. 

A “horse story” that younger children can 
enjoy, and a good picture of life on an island 
off the coast of Eastern Canada come together 
in Jockie. Happy family life is a special 
strength of the book. The convincing pen-and- 
ink drawings support the easy-going and often 
exciting story. 

Each season offers adventure of a different 
sort, including ice-skating, skiing, sailing, hunt- 
ing, going to fairs, and always working on the 
farm. Most fascinating of all is anything con- 
cerned with Jockie’s horse Diana who has more 
than mere possibilities of being a racer. 
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Storms on the water bait the family mem- 
bers and the neighbors who go lobster and cod 
fishing, and more than once young Jockie 
figures prominently in the adventures. A pet 
baby crane, that grows up to prevent what 
might have been a disaster, adds an unusual 
touch to the island story. 


For learning about a Canadian culture area, 
for enjoying a good adventure story, for making 
some really knowable vicarious acquaintances, 
and for adding another good horse story to 
one’s list, many young people will choose Lilla 


Stirling’s new book. Naomi C. Chase 


For Younger Children 
Bear Party. By William Pene DuBois. Illus- 
trated by the author. Viking, $2.00. 

To end the quarreling among the little bears 
of Koala Park down in Australia, the wise old 
bear who lived at the top of the tallest eucalyp- 
tus tree, invited all of them to a costume ball. 
“They will wear masks so they won't have to 
tell each other who they are. In this way they 
will soon get together again.” The bears came 
dressed in gay costumes and they had a wonder- 
ful time, but the results were not quite what 
the old bear had expected. The story did, how- 
ever, end happily. 


The illustrations are a perfect complement 
to the story-gay, colorful, and saucy. Children 
of the primary grades will enjoy the simple 
story, and the adult who reads it with them will 
realize that it says more than it seems to say. 

Mary J. Tingle 
Kippie the Cow. By Esther Gertor. Illustrated 
by Gettermann. Translated from the Danish 

by Kurt Singer. Julian Messner, $2.00. 

The children were sad when it became 
necessary to sell Kippie, for they loved her like 
one of the family. Kippie was happy to go for 
she wanted to see a bit of the world. After she 
had distinguished herself in the city by getting 
onto a street car, many people wanted to buy 
her. But Kirsten Marsden said he would sell 
her for $150 if anyone could lead her. Anyone 


who failed to do so would have to forfeit $15. 
After 10 tries, they give up and Kirsten went 
home with both cow and money. 


This clever amusing folk story has real 
Danish flavor in the affection for the sows and 
the pleasant farm life. This is one of the best 
of the recently translated stories for younger 
children. Kippie the Cow will be popular with 
American children for its humor and folk 
quality. The illustrations are simple cartoon 
type. Margaret Skiff 


Joe the Bluejay and Carl the Cardinal. By Andre 

Dugo. Holt, $2.00. 

Once upon a time Joe the Bluejay was hand- 
some and had a beautiful voice, bur, alas, he 
had a mean disposition. Carl the Cardinal, on 
the other hand, was drab and couldn't sing. 
One day Carl rescued a fairy whom Joe had 
dropped into a bush. When Carl returned her 
to her mother, the Queen of the Fairies, a great 
concert was planned. All the animals played 
instruments, the whooping crane did a dance, 
and then they held a singing contest. All were 
sure Joe would win, but when he opened his 
mouth all that came out was an ugly cra-craw. 
When Carl tried to sing, a beautiful melody 
came forth and he blushed to his present beauti- 
ful red. Pleasing pastel illustrations. 

Margaret Skiff 
Lost In The Zoo. By Berta and Elmer Hader. 

Macmillan $2.50. 

John Henry wanders off at the zoo, and his 
sister, while searching for him, sees the animals. 
John Henry learns that a boy is lost and finally, 
after seeing the zoo, discovers him in his own 
reflection. With this simple plot the Maders 
portray the wonders of the zoo with their 
usual clear and delightful pictures. Excellent 
for pre-school and primary use. 

Mary Mason 
Fire on the Mountain and other Ethiopian 

Stories. By Harold Coulander and Wolf 

Leslau. Illustrated by Robert W. Kane. Holt, 

$3.00. 
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REVIEW AND CRITICISM 


This is a companion volume to the author's 
“Cow-Tail Switch and other West African 
Stories.” There are twenty-four stories from 
Ethiopia; the tales told about the campfires at 
night and in the grass-covered huts and carried 
about by camel caravans, traders, and cattle 
herders. Some of the tales have their counter- 
parts in those of Moslem Africa, Arabia, and 
India. Others resemble stories known in Cen- 
tral and Western Europe but all have a flavor 
of their own, colored by the life and customs 
of the Ethiopian people. There are short, simple 
tales similar to Aesop’s Fables; imaginative and 
humorous stories about animals of the East: 
camels, leopards, gazelles and snakes; tales of 
right and wrong, of weaknesses and vanities, of 
wisdom and stupidity. Colorful stylized illustra- 
tions interpret the tales. They will be useful for 
the story teller. Fifth and sixth graders will 
enjoy reading them. E. O. W. 


A Castle and Sixpence. By Margaret J. Baker. 

Longmans, $2.50. 

This story of an English family and the in- 
heritance of an old castle in which the family 
decide to live is a contrived piece of writing in 
which coincidences pile one upon another. The 
characters are patterned much too perfectly, 
so that, even though the writing is better than 
average, characterization and plot pull down 
the structure. F. E. W. 


Snow Cloud. By Gerald Raftery. William Mor- 
row, $2.00. 

Routine in both plot and writing is this 
story of a wild gray stallion reclaimed. Un- 
derstanding and patience, added to a yearning 
for a horse of his own, give Ken the satisfaction 
of having gentled the big gray. The original 
but estranged owner's return is a complication 
and added suspense. In both format and style 
this is not better and no worse than any of the 
horse stories by Thomas C. Hinkle. F. E. W. 


Mr. O'Riley and. Brownie. By Esther MacLellan 
and Catherine Schroll. Illustrated by Mar- 
garet Bradfield. Houghton Mifflin, $1.75. 
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Mr. O'Riley was a butcher, so tender-hearted 
that he never sold meat, only eggs, cheese, and 
pickles. Everywhere he went, Brownie, his dog, 
followed him and waited outside. He tried to 
train Brownie to wait in front of the library, 
instead of the movie house of which his wife 
disapproved. One night Brownie followed him 
into the Museum of Natural History with dis- 
astrous results. A good humorous picture book 
with wide age appeal. The dog is reminiscent 
of Napoleon in the funnies. M. S. S. 


Duff. The Story of a Bear. By William Marshall 
Rush. Illustrated by Gardell Dana Christen- 
sen. Longmans, Green, $2.25. 

Duff is a black bear who lives high in the 
Rocky Mountains. We meet him first as a year- 
ling cub and watch him grow into the strongest, 
biggest bear in his part of the range. Duff 
makes an excellent companion volume to Jim 
Kjelgaard’s Kalik, the story of a polar bear. It 
does not have the epic quality of Kalk, but 
Rush has an ability similar to Kjelgaard’s in 
being able to take the reader inside a bear's 
mind. Thus you become able to understand 
Duff's curiosity, his pride in his growing 
strength, the motivations for his various habits 
and actions, and you can experience with him 
all the pleasures of the senses, the taste of honey 
and berries, the smells that come on the wind, 
the forest noises, the warmth of spring sun- 
shine, and the soothing touch of spring snow on 
paw pads tender from month’s of hibernation. 
Christiansen’s illustrations will add much to 
the delight of readers eight to twelve. L. T. S. 


Pennywink Carnival. By Electa Clark. Illustra- 
tions by Albert Orbaan. Bobbs-Merrill, 
$2.00. 

There may be ten Pennywinks, but everyone 
is different and everyone is real boy. The addi- 
tion of an adopted sister to this household of 
brothers tends to complicate their already 
chaotic doings, but not so much so as the com- 
ing of Great-aunt Mitty. When Mother Penny- 
wink is in Florida recovering from an illness, 
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Aunt Mitty takes over with grim determination 
to establish order in the Pennywink way of 
life. The resulting conflicts are often fun, often 
serious, but never dull. Aunt Mitty comes to 
know and like boys, and the boys to know and 


like Aunt Mitty. 


this 


Like the first book, The Pennywinks, 
wholesome, entertaining story is a series of 
escapades of a family of boys so lively that life 
with the Pennywinks is a carnival everyday. 

D. H. 
The Man Who Didn't Wash His Dishes. By 

Phyllis Krasilovsky. Illustrated by Barbara 

Cooney. Doubleday. $1.50. 

Once there was a little old man who lived 
all alone. He cooked his own meals and cleaned 
his own house. One night after a very good 
dinner he decided to leave the dishes until the 
next night. He left them the next night and the 
next until all the dishes, ashtrays, and soap- 
dishes were dirty. Just as things were com- 
pletely out of hand, it began to rain and the 
little old man had an idea how to get his dishes 
done. He put them all on his truck and drove 
it Out into the rain. 


Needless to say, he was thenceforth a re- 
formed man and never left the dishes. The pic- 
ture book audience will love this funny little 
man and his dishes. Amusing black and white 
sketches with touches of bright red and moss 
green. M. S. S. 
Why Not? By Roberta Whitehead. Illustrated 

by William Houghton Mifflin, 

$1.75. 

“Why not?” was the favorite response of 


Moyers. 


seven-year-old Sarah Jane whose playtime ex- 
periences with her friend Julia are portrayed 
in a book that will delight young children. 

The experiences of the two children in 
playing with their pets and their dolls and in 
attending parties are told with the simplicity of 
one who understands the interests and activities 
of little children. 

Added to the charm of the text are the 
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drawings through which the illustrator success- 
fully expresses the happy spirit of childhood. 
H. M. L. 
Phillip’s Hill. By Lee Kingman. Illustrated by 
Hildegard Woodward. Doubleday, $2.00. 
Phillip, a very small boy with three very 
large wishes, dreamed that “his hill” behind his 
home in the Laurentian mountains could bring 
all these wishes to pass. Family reverses seemed 
certain to disappoint him. Lee Kingman, in her 
second book for children, Phillip’s Hill, presents 
a little hero doggedly determined to own a 
pair of skis, so determined, in fact, as to make 
them with barrel staves banded with his moth- 
er’s treasured felt butterfly curtain tie-backs. 
How his resourcefulness resulted in the 
realization of this wish and his other two wishes 
makes good reading for youngsters six to ten. 
Large, clear type make it especially recom- 
mended for beginning readers. Unusual illus- 
trations by Hildegard Woodward add to the 
attractiveness of the book. F. R. 


Traditional Number Rhymes and Games. By 
F. Doreen Guillen. University of London 
Press. No price given. 


and dignified book 


A well-made which 
could find a permanent place in a child’s li- 
brary. Some of the rhymes are well-known, 
and those to whom the dialect is unfamiliar 
will be attracted by their strong rhythm. The 
familiar 

Fortune telling count- 

He loves me, he loves me not... 

and the, 

Rain on Good Friday and wet Easter Day, 

Plenty of grass but little good hay 
are included in this fine collection, as well as 
many interesting games in rhyme. Many of the 
rhymes are for older children and adults, but 
children will love them. There is nothing 
against the adaptation in the use of rhymes 


as far as they are enjoyed. 


I hope a good illustrator will take this book 
to heart and do it justice. 


B. D. F. 
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REVIEW AND CRITICISM 


Le: Them Live. By Dorothy P. Lathrop. Il- 
lustrated by the author. Macmillan, $2.00. 
One is tempted to give Dorothy Lathrop 

another pat on the back, point out once again 

how well she writes, and then let Let Them 

Live go its way to library and school book- 

shelves where it belongs. But despite the good 

writing and equally good illustrations it is 
about time we recognize that in essence, this 
book is a primer of breast-beating, sackcloth- 
and-ashes conservation. Isn’t the oversimplifica- 
tion of brutish man killing off the innocent 
creatures of the forest being pushed too far? 
In a culture as complex as our own, the diverse 
and often conflicting interests of farmers, 
cattlemen, sportsmen, scientists, and engineers 
emerge from the general indifference of 
the public. Wildlife conservation has become an 
important problem which cannot be reduced to 
a simple sentimental appeal. Children—even 
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the 10-12 year olds who will enjoy this book 
—are going to share the responsibilities for 
wildlife conservation and enjoy its benefits. 
They deserve a more accurate picture of con- 
servation in action, and Dorothy Lathrop is the 
person who could give it to them. H. S. Z. 


Willy Wong, American. By Vanya Oakes. Il- 
lustrated by Weda Yap. Messner, $2.50. 
Attending Chinese school as well as Ameri- 

can school, Willy Wong did not have much 

extra time. However, he constructed a model of 
the Silvertown bridge which his grandfather 
had help build over the Sierras. This bridge 
won second prize in the U. N. contest for the 
best models that contributed to the better un- 
derstanding between nations. Good story of 

San Francisco China town and the difficulties 

encountered by a lively Chinese-American boy. 

Black and white illustrations by Weda Yap. 

K. H. 
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Miss Lillian Gray, San Jose State College, 
San Jose, California 

Miss Anges Gunderson, University of Wy- 
oming, LaRamie, Wyoming 

Mss Marion Jennings, University of lowa, 
lowa City, lowa 

Miss Louise Oakley, City Public Schools, 
Union City, Tennessee 

2. Four candidates for two places on the Board 
of Directors. 

Dr. Alvina Treut Burrows, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York City 

Dr. M. Agnella Gunn, Schoo! of Education, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 

Dr. David Russell, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, California 

Dr. Paul A. Witty, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois 


SUBSTITUTES FOR 
THE COMIC BOOKS 
By 


CONSTANCE CARR 


J 


25c¢ each 


20c each for 10 or more 


National Council of Teachers of 
English 
21 W. 68th Sc. 
Chicago 21, IIL. 








EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 


can only mean understanding and communicating meaning. Language skills 
must therefore be taught in meaningful context. 


Word Power Through Spelling 


teaches spelling in a context of use, as part of the child's daily experience 


with language. It recognizes that the child needs to know... 


a basic list of words he will meet and use daily in writing, 
reading, and speaking, 

the several meanings words may have, 

how to put words together in sentences, 

how to change the forms of words to suit the context, 

how to use the dictionary and other word sources to add 
new meanings and new words to his vocabulary, 

how to spell words and their variants correctly. 


LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 
has pioneered again with this basic language 


arts program for grades 2-8. Teachers’ Guides include a speech program by Doris W. 
Goodrich, Rochester Public Schools, Rochester, New York. 


Available in either hardcover or workbook editions. 


NEW YORK 3 @ CHICAGO 16 


caus « san rrancscos oilVer Burdett Company 





* 
Now! 


A Dynamic Modern Approach + 
to Language Study 


The GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


by SHANE — FERRIS — KEENER 









"Modern" in its emphasis on child development . . . Traditional” in its 
thoroughness . . . designed to help ar s child grow in confidence and 


understanding _ . . « @ 1952 series of elementary English texts for © 
grades 2-8. 


A flexible program which meets classroom needs. ' 
Develops competence in language usage. 


Provides opportunities for developing creative abilities and appreciations. 
* Develops social confidence. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, INC. 


Je CHICAGO + NEW YORK . SAN FRANCISCO * DALLAS * ATLANTA KC” 








Language 
for 


Daily Use 


Mildred A. Dawson 


and others 


State adopted in fourteen 
states and in hundreds 
of large cities, small 
towns and rural units 


- 





Skills of speaking and writing are care- 
fully developed in a rich, well-balanced 


program. 


Learning is directed to realistic pur- 


poses of pupils. 


Provision is made for acquiring ideas 
and information through observing, 


listening, reading, etc. 


Major grammatical concepts are built 
up by carefully graded steps from year 
to year. Readiness for grammar is 


promoted throughout the early grades. 


Correct usage is stressed in a cumula- 


tive learning program. 


Learning is systematically tested and 


maintained. 


Textbooks for grades 3-8 
Workbooks for grades 3-8 


Teacher's book for grades 1 - 2 


Teacher's Manuals for grades 3-8 
Course of Study for grades 1-8 


World Book 
Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
















Heath Cexts for Ceachers 


RUTH G. STRICKLAND { 

Ohe Language Arts in the Elementary School . 
This valuable professional book emphasizes the relationship between language ! 
and child development. It presents a common-sense appr .ch to usage, gram- 
mar, and punctuation, and suggests ways to meet the ne ‘s of boys and girls d 


who deviate from the usual developmental course. 


HELEN HEFFERNAN and a committee of the California 
School Supervisors Association 


Guiding the Young Child 


Culminating years of widespread professional study and experimental work, 


a, 


this book covers child guidance in terms of mental, physical, social, and emo- 
tional development. Valuable as a basic text or as reference material. Bibli- 
ographies and appendices. 


PAUL WITTY and the American Association for Gifted Children 
Che Gifted Child 


Detailed suggestions for understanding the nature of the gifted; for identify- 
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ing gifted boys and girls; for providing stimulating curricula throughout our 
school system: and for improving the relationships between parents and 
teachers. With a comprehensive bibliography. 


- Published this month... 








ALVINA TREUT BURROWS 


Ceaching Children in the Middle Grades 


A unique book of guidance for those concerned with the intellectual, physical, 
and emotional development of children in the age group of approximately 
eight to eleven years. A wealth of concrete data to assist optimum growth of 
the preadolescent child. 


Db. ©. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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